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| THE SOUTH AND THE CIVIL WAR 


Stark Young’s Fine Novel Recaptures a Part of America’s Past 
— 2 3? or . - 
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SO RED THE ROSE. By Stark 
Young. 431 pp. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

By J. DONALD ADAMS 
TARK YOUNG has written a 
novel which no American who 
wishes to know his country’s 
past—its best as well as its 
worst—can afford to let go unread. 

There is that something in ‘‘So Red 

the Rose’ which cannot be had 

from the formal histories, whether 
they be written in the older style 
or with the benefit of that ‘‘eco- 

nomic interpretation’’ in which a 

newer school places so profound a 

trust. Mr. Young’s novel does what 

only the artist, sensitively working 
in a creative medium, can do, and 
that is to penetrate beneath the 
facts to the spirit that informs 
them. If you would understand 
what was best in the Old South, its 
attitude toward life, the things that 
its men and women felt were worth 
living for and dying for, you will 
find them here, glowing with that 
same vitality which was theirs in 
life. Mr. Young has so fused them 
with his story that they rise from 
his pages like an emanation. One 
finishes his book with the impres- 
sion that it is the product of pro 
found feeling, the fruit of “passion. 
ate thought.” And such books, after 
ali, are the only books that really 
matter. 

“So Red the Rose’ does two 
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Oak Allée, St. James Parish, Vacherie, Louisiana. 
From “Gardens of Colony and State.” (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


things superiatively well. It recap- 
tures the life of the great planta- 
tions of the Deep South (Mississippi 
and Louisiana are its exact locale) 
both in its outer and its inner, 
spiritual aspects; and it portrays 
with a vividness unequaled else- 
where the impact of the war itself 
upon that same manner of life. Mr. 
Young wisely gives us no battles 
and we are the more conscious of 
the conflict that swirls about and 
engulfs his people because it does 
not hold the actual centre of the 
stage. Of what the war did to those 
who took part in it, and to their 
families, their homes, and their 
lives after it, we are made acutely 
conscious. We are, for the time of 
reading, a part of all they passed 
through. 


Distinctly, this is not a picture of 
the Old South, or of the war which 
ended it, seen through rose-tinted 
spectacies. It is a picture wrought 
out of love and understanding, 
which is another thing. It will, of 
course, be sneered at by those who 
are incapable of either loving or un- 
derstanding it; that is to be ex- 
pected and does not in the least 
matter. Nothing could or ever will 
make them understand. Mr. Young 
is well aware of the flaws in that 
civilization which once flourished in 
the South, and of the rotten base 
upon which a beautiful structure 





was built; and it does not invalidate 


ful in the culture built upon slavery, 
nor was it something that had its 
hour and must pass. What 





were to be counted in the thousands 
under other names. But Mr. Young, 
with an art that gives his novel its 
vitality, 


to another. 

All Mr. Young’s characters have 
the reality of figures which had 
their counterparts in life, and one 
guesses that he must have drawn 
heavily upon family history for this 
very living gallery—as what novel- 


one great house after another, Mr. 
Young has given us one of the most 
delectable “characters” in our fic 
tion. He has also given us an un- 
usual and strikingly sympathetic 
portrait of General Sherman, who 
is, by the way, the only historical 
figure, with the exception of Jef- 
ferson Davis, to take any conspicu- 
ous part in the action of the story. 
In both cases we have interpretive 
portraits which have an illuminat- 
ing quality. 





: . 


There is excellent descriptive 
writing in Mr. Young’s novel, but 
it is never dragged in for sheer 
display. It is always in key and 
helpful tc the development of the 


’ | theme, as good descriptive writing 


should be. There are, too, nuggets 
of wise observation, well expressed, 
as “‘the persuasion of what, apart 
from right or wrong, wise o7 fool- 
ish, is deep within a man’s nature,’’ 
or “the greatest miracle of love is 
to cure coquetry,’’ or this observa- 
tion on democracy and slavery: 
“democracy, a good theory, a great 
human right, which works out none 
too well; slavery, a bad theory, a 
great human wrong, which works 
out none too badly.”’ 

- One is struck again, in reading 
this novel, by the many and deep- 
cut parallels which exist between the 
culture of the planter aristocracy 
of the Old South and that of the 
landed families of Imperial Russia. 
I¢ is a parallel that cuts deeper 
than external resemblances, though 
these were marked, into the temper 
and attitude toward life and the 
values by which it was lived. Both 


built something precious out of ‘‘a 


easy material plane on which it 
rested. Wiser men, perhaps, will 
find a better base on which to build. 
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What New York’s Libraries Offer 


Some Account of the Services Available to Readers.in Our Great 
Public and Private Book and Manuscript Collections 


By 

EDWARD LAROCQUE TINEER 
is often as difficult for a 
reader to obtain access to one 

of the great Continental libra- 
ries as for a rich man to per- 
form the biblical feat of passing 
through the eye of a needle. A 
week, at least, is generally wasted 
in unraveling red tape, and even 
after that there are the struggles 
with cumbersome incomplete cata- 
logues and the interminable waits 
for books. It is such experiences 
that make one appreciate the beau- 


yet read, stories are told from time 
to time to interest them in books. 

Pictures may be borrowed from 
among the 450,000 on file in the pic- 
ture department of almost any- 
thing any one may want to see or 
draw, which often saves impover- 
ished artists the cost of models. 
Infinite in variety are the requests. 
Tlustrations of glass. eyes, gold 
tooth-picks and Victorian baby car- 
riages have been supplied, but it 
was not so easy to fill such orders 
as ‘“‘a skeleton—human with inners,”’ 
or a ‘‘bee stinging a man—must be 


A Corridor in the New York Public Library. 


tiful ease and efficiency of our own | very obvious.’’ 


One motion-picture 


system. When I once asked the ac-;|company demanded “‘ 

complished director of the Bib-|showing an undersized Russian 
liothéque Nationale to what he at-| gulping blood from a goblet, while 
tributed this difference of effec-| grasping an oversized diamond, be- 
tiveness, he unhesitatingly replied, | fore 1870," while another wanted a 


“To a difference of point of view 


photograph of ‘‘the signers, signing 


between your librarian and ours.’’ | the Monroe Doctrine.’’ Thus is our 


“The American feels it his duty,” 
he said, ‘‘to get books into the 
hands of readers with the greatest 
celerity possible, for he regards 
himself as the custodian for his 
contemporaries. But the French 
‘bibliothécaire’ believes he is the 
trustee for posterity, and only as a 
last resort will he permit any one to 
so much as touch a book.” 

This American idea of stressing 
service today rather than preser- 
vation for tomorrow has made our 
library system the model for the 
world, and few realize the divers 
ways in which these institutions 
are prepared to assist us. It is the 
rare person who knows, for in- 
stance, that-if he wants to increase 
his vocabulary, become familiar 
with the best of a literature, or 
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history served up to us in the 
movies. 

The acme of service, however, 
was reached in the case of a weil- 
known historical novelist. He al- 
ways telephoned the library before 
starting a new book and in a few 
days received an exhaustive bibli- 
ography of histories and biogra- 
phies covering the period and place 
of his proposed novel. 

But all this individual help is 
merely ‘‘caviar,’’ for the great busi- 
ness of making available to its an- 
nual 4,000,000 or more ‘‘customers”’ 
the 3,500,000 books in its stacks 
must be carried on continuously. It 


sign has to be put out almost every 
afternoon. So many people are 
striving to understand the cata- 
clysm that the department has 
compiled a bibliography of books 
and pamphlets on the depression 
which, so far, has reached 900 
titles. One particularly ambitious 
plan was labeled ““The Key to the 
Cause and Cure of Depression for 
All Time,”’ and another appeared 
under the popular heading of “A 
State Currency System: to Hell 
With Wall Street.”’ 

see 
There is a science and technology 
division, one for art and architec- 
ture, which has just completed a 
bibliography of “Plant Forms in 
Ornament,”” and still others for 
genealogy, newspapers, periodicals, 
and Oriental, Jewish and Slavonic 
literatures. 
The print department is rich in 
pictures of old New York and other 
cities, Civil War caricatures and a 
thousand other subjects, while the 
Spenser collection has books that 
exemplify the best in illustration 
and binding from priceless medie- 
val manuscripts to handsome mod- 
The musicians and the blind both 
have their own collections, and_not 
even the city officials have been 
forgotten, for the New York Public 
Library has established in the Mu- 
nicipal Building a Municipal Refer- 
ence Branch containing everything 
pertaining to city management in 
all of its phases. 


Entrance Steps, the New York Public Library. 


The rare-book and manuscript 
rooms guard innumerable treasures, 
among them that hallowed monu- 
ment of national sentiment—the 
manuscript of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address to Congress—and such 
literary landmarks as the first book 
printed in English America—the 
Bay Psalm Book, Cambridge, Mass., 
1640—and the Gutenberg Bible (1450- 
55), still unsurpassed in beauty of 
typograp 


hy. 

When a visitor asked to see the 
“Guggenheim” Bible, the other 
day, the men at the desk were sur- 
prised to discover that this was the 
book he meant, and when Calvin 
Coolidge was told that the Library 
of Congress had paid $350,000 for a 
copy of the Gutenberg, his only 
comment was, “Well, I guess the 
old King James version was plenty 
good enough for any of the present 
members of Congress.”’ 


see 

Another great reference library in 
the city is that of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which, like all such colle- 
giate institutions, has many spe- 
cialized libraries paralleling its 
various branches of instruction, 
such as its schools of law, engi- 
neering, architecture, journalism, 
medicine, and business, &c. Among 
its most valuable assets in connec- 


tion with this last school is the Sel- 
igman gift of 50,000 books, pam- 
phiets, maps, broadsides and hand- 
bills on economics and finance. It 
has, of course, a great main library 
of the humanities, and its Sinolog- 
ical collection is surpassed in this 
country only by that of Harvard and 
of the Library of Congress. It wasa 
gift to the university by General 
Horace W. Carpentier, who stipulat- 
ed it should be named after his old 
Chinese servant, Dean Lung. The 
pictures of both appreciative master 
and faithful servitor hang side by 
side at the entrance of the stacks. 
A Chinese scholar is in charge and, 
although the collection has many of 
the old classics and encyclopedias, 


The Japanese division has the 
finest and most complete collec- 
tion of books printed in Japanese 
and books about Japan in all 
languages to be found in this coun- 
try. I was shown, among other 
treasures, five different transla- 
tions of the complete works of 

and was told by the 
erudite Japanese curator that the 
cult of the Bard of Avon was of 
such sturdy growth in his country 
that. more performances of Shake- 
speare were given in Tokyo each 
year than in New York. 


sees 
Our city has many libraries re- 
stricted to special subjects. Va- 
newspapers and benevolent institu- 
tions have built these up to suit 
their needs and 325 of them are 
listed and described in the Special 
Libraries Directory of the New 
York Metropolitan District, a copy 
of which may be consulted in al- 
most every librafy. Its pages hide 
such nuggets of information as that 
the largest collection on Jenny 
Lind is to be found in the Theatri- 
cal Hall of Fame, which has in ad- 
dition some 20,000 books pertaining 
to the theatre and its great per- 
sonalities; that the English Foreign 
Office maintains at 270 Madison 


_| Avenue a British Library of Infor- 


Information Desk, the New York Public Library. 


mation to provide facts on any and 
every subject having any connec- 
tion with the British Empire; that 
the Hispanic Society of America 
has 100,000 volumes dealing with 


Spanish and Portugueée art, history’ 


and literature; and that you can 
probably find out a great deal about 
your ancestors by consulting the li- 
brary of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Bi Society. 

Of course, any one interested 
the history of our city should visit 


( Continyed on Page 19) 
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Life in “The Forbidden City” of Imperial China 


Sir Reginald Johnston’s Fascinating Record of His Residence at the Court of the Manchu Emperors 


TWILIGHT IN og, FORBID- 


f PP. 
lustrated. New York: D. Ap- 
. $5. 
By P. W. WILSON 
T is a monarch who, in grati- 


immemorial 

chu dynasty. To Hig Majesty, Pu- 
Yi, Boy Emperor of China, Sir Reg- 
inald Johnston was more than a 
“faithful and affectionate servant 
and tutor.” For thirteen years of 
‘disaster and hardships’ he was 
Pu-Yi’s constant “companion.” 
Johnston it was who, during the 
upheaval of 1924, assisted what he 
called ‘‘the flight of the Dragon” 
from ‘“‘the wild soldiery’’ of the 
“Christian” General Feng. ‘The 
Dragon” took refuge in the Jape- 
nese Legation at Peiping: 
According to His Majesty, this 
volume ‘‘will -be highly prized by 
the rest of the world.” With hum- 
ble respect, we agree. It is not 
merely that, as a teacher, Sir Regi- 
nald was awarded ‘“‘the sable robe” 
and declared to be “a Chinese 
mandarin of the highest order.” 
Nor is it merely that his illus 
trious pupil sees in him ‘‘one who 
is not surpassed by the best of our 
native scholars.” 

The book compels attention be- 
cause Sir Reginald Johnston has a 


great story to tell. He was more/,,, 


than an onlooker at a distance. He 
heard what was said. He saw what 


had guarded the Gates of the East- 
ern and Western Glory, of Spiritual 
Valor and of Supreme Harmony, 
against the intrusion of foreign 
devils. Alone among Aryans, John- 
ston was free to enter the Great 
Within. To the most exclusive of all 


Asiatic monarchy that the ‘‘tutor’’ 
surveyed a drama which trans 
formed ‘‘a civilization into a na- 
tion.”’ 
It was only after the revolution of 
1912 that he entered the Forbidden 
City. But the revolution, up to 
that point, had been a polite affair. 
It was the Manchu sovereignty that 
“‘by the will of Heaven” sponsored 
the republic — and the republic 
“‘articles of favorable treat- 
ment’’ to the court. The abdication 
of the Emperor might be ‘‘twilight,”” 
but there was a silver lining to the 
clouds. An income of 4,000,000 
Mexican dollars was paid to the im- 
perial family. 
Johnston thus saw the monarchy, 
bereft indeed of power but still the 
institution that it had been. It was 
a realm within a rebellion. Outside 
the Forbidden ’City there seethed 
300,000,000 Chinese. Within the 


who could say what they would do! 
Was it not suspected that it was 


eunuchs held the keys. They whom 
the eunuchs obeyed were rulers of 
China. Nominally, it was an em- 
peror who reigned. Actually, it was 
the dowagers of all degrees. The 
dowagers and the eunuchs were 


was no such genius. She owed her 
power to the dowagers and their 
eunuchs. The emperors were their 
prisoners of state. It was only by 
permission that they could pursue 
a policy. 

In the Nineties the Emperor 
Kuang-hsu, reared by the Dow ger 
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Bridge in the Grounds of the Mausoleum of the Family of Prince Ch'un, Western Hills, Peiping. 


At the mature age of 16 years, 
decided that it was time 


need not kneel.” He murmured, 
“I will kneel—it is for the last 
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A Benevolent Despot Sits for a Satirical Portrait 


j The Author of “Journey of the Flame” Writes Another Book of Equal Fascination 
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“Rico and His Guarda.” 






































RICO: BANDIT AND DICTATOR. two doors between her apartments] police to be honest’ Rico fined, is unknown in a land where such ; old man of 16,” he once reflected, 
“By Antonio Fierro Blanco. | and his, to which he alone had the|them double the y received] a government has existed for a | ‘‘and nothing done. A few devoted 
Tllustrations Alfredo Ramos that women, be-| when 


. Its in- 
Martines. 195 pp. Boston: took bribes and com-| century. people become in- | men about me—but what bandit has 
gift 

















- " ing ‘of not as many? The hope of my dis- 
Boughton Mifflin Compang. 9:1 semis: Ghtessiend ene Senek,” [an steedk: Ganhene;.4t they cccinal. ee Oe of the gods, | trict and loved by it—but they be- 
By R. L. DUPFUS he subjected women criminals to a| too prosp he placed “a special| [#50 pack by them if unused | lieve even in God. What credit to 
subject of this fascinating | most unbecoming death by hang-|tax on policemen.” In deference] nan and is beneficial only to wo. |™e if so simple a people believe 
volume was the “benevolent | ing. When one of his supply trains|to foreign opinion he punished| men, who are incapable of use- | 2ls0 in me?” 
despot”’ (his own words) of|was captured passing through the} those who beat their donkeys in ful thought, and to criminals. Rico learned telegraphy and so 
an unidentified Latin-Ameri-| village of Temblan, Rico caused| public by having them beaten by/| No one, not even Sefior Blanco,| was able to tap wires and both re- 
can country, presumably in Central |‘‘every man and woman over six-/| his faithful satellite, Ismael. To en-| knows all the facts about Rico. The} ceive and send messages; in this 
America. How real he was, or|teen” to be shot. This vinced age honesty he forbade his/ dictator’s father was a foreigner,| way he was able to order govern- 
whether he is a composite of sev-| ‘‘the honest thet it was safer to aid | courts to enforce the payment of! perhaps a Hapsburg, his mother a| ment troops to points where he could 
eral dictators, is known only to the | justice than to be careless or indif-| debts; thereafter men had to have/ descendant of that race which once/| easily destroy them, and to forge 
author and those whom he has/ferent to the vice around them.” | & good reputation or they could not | occupied the lost continent of Sibele. | communications which undermined 
taken into his confidence. The|The race of criminals was weeded | Obtain credit. To prevent the rich| The father was a dominating per-|the administration. Remembering 
book is really an exposition of ajout by the sanitary practice of | evading their taxes he shot all as-/ sonality called Rico on account of | what the Woman of Atlan had told 
philosophy as well as the’ portrayal | shooting all second offenders. sessors known to have favored|his wealth. When Rico the elder| him he never fell into any woman’s 
of a character. The reader will| Rico had few laws but enforced | Wealthy citizens. Thus he created | was killed by a bullet encased in| power, despite his succession of 
have to decide for himself to what | them rigidly. “No mother’s tears,”|® kind of Utopia, unlike the sad/ gold, young Rico was sent for by| mistresses. The first and most 
extent Sefior Blanco is making | he could boast, “have ever caused | capitalistic countries of the North: {the Woman of Atlan, a jealous, | beautiful of these, La Gloria, spat 
game of his North American pub-| me to pardon, nor wealth nor influ- Even under a tyrant [he once | mean and miserly creature who had / in his face as she lay dying during 
lic, and whether, if he intended to} ¢nce prevented an execution.” As/ explained] the masses suffer less | nevertheless ruled a tribe of savage| the Battle of the Banners because 
write a satire, it was democracy or |4 result public and private property| than under a plutocratic régime, | Indians for sixty years and was/| he replied to the question which she 
autocracy that he meant to satirize. | during his régime became safe, and} which works them to death and | possessed of infinite wisdom. To/| asked almost with her last breath 
One realizes, at least, after pur-|a@ girl could walk the whole length; taxes for the benefit of Special | show the young man “‘the meaning| ‘‘A man loves but once, and I loved 
suing the career of El Presidente|of the country, “through city or| Privilege, until their hardest work | of discipline” she once asked one| my mother.” He refused to marry, 
Rico that contemporary European | jungle,” and not be molested. To ee aoe ee of her followers to kick a jungie-| for, he reasoned, “‘no one woman 
dictators are timid and half-baked. | teach respect for law, Rico admit- BE ws 9 Aowgenmers tag ang | master; he instantly did so, know-|can be « good wife and a pleasure 
They have not the courage of their | ted, had “‘cost some thousands of! sinsing would rebel were it | ms that the snake would bite him/to the eye for more than five 
convictions. Rico would probably | lives, but without such respect the! ¢orced upon them. Unreasoning | 94 that he would die in horrible/ years.” - 
say, in spite of certain recent mur- | lives lost would have been counted| devotion to work, sadness and |@gonies. Soon Rico was a bandit; As an administrator Rico some- 
ders, that at least one of them was|»by the hundred thousand.” Realiz-| crime are the invariable results | leader, but his rise in the world|times made mistakes. Once he 
closer to the polecat than the tiger. |img that “it is impossible for the' of a plutocratic republic. Leisure | was not as rapid as he wished. “‘An/| built a road through the. jungle, 
Rico was benevolent—he admitted | ~ only to learn that this caused the 


as much—but he was benevolent to- “t m 2 country families to come each year 
ward a people rather than toward Th ~ “3 Cl V ] A to the capital, where the women 
individuals. He desired his people ; tory O ass 10 Cnc’ in merica mde oe gta gamed 
to be happy, but he attained that When was brought to - 
object by shooting individuals.| DYNAMITE: The Story of Class|ness world an immense opportu-; officers of the A. F. of L. emerge| ‘ention the dictator saw the point, 
Why not? A ind Violence in America. By Lowis| nity to become the greatest power|from these pages as inferior little|%®4 Ismael attend to having the 
Man is but 2 scum, breeding Adamic. Revised Edition. Ilus-| in the United States—e power for the | men who owe their rise in the labor | ridges washed out, and thereafter 
sen, See meee s6 SS Sas han 405 pp. New York:| good of labor and the whole coun-| world to the momentuin of habit | >Ullt no more roads. “What does it 
tant Be tear tehinee “eens Wilng Seen * oe try, if its leadership had intelligence, |and inertia. Dynamite they pos-| Profit ® people to have new wants 
ought of value. amen. ite fs CE the original edition of] patriotism, social vision and char-|sess neither in their personalities) tires: Ubon thes.’ Be makads 0 
ou A af oft nainscto poet “Dynamite” came out in 193ljacter, but alas! there was no realjnor in their plans. thereby they ees 
mai weung many things have happened in/labor movement, nor the leadership| ‘ the last decade,” writes | "ey *iready possess? 
sg Ray Pe Bong Mo oe the Ammetignns Seiieindaeh ani Gis ttek dea, eihan Gk ddpcteden enmat dhe noone “they exhibited intel-| 72¢ dictator had a sense of humor, 
° oo mothers | add to ‘‘the story of class violence | and none developed,” it would seem | jectual, intestinal and moral inad-|W%ich was sometimes useful to 
giadly bring unlimited hu- pre : him. When a foreign journalist 
man beings and count as their in America, and to bring the sub-/ that he formerly had faith in the/ equacy, if not total benkruptcy, as his 
chief joy in life their sufferings | ject matter up to date Louis| brains of those who stand at the! jeaders of labor and social-minded | °*™¢ *° bis country to gather ma- 
and care before and after. God Adamic, its author, has revised the|head of a labor oligarchy but, aa| men.’ ana Ng haben Rte gic yeerasied 
made them so. why book and added some new material.|one reads further on, one finds F articles Rico contrived, as genlally 
the’ best ‘may be preserved ‘and [Primarily the additions are con-|that this ts only bitter introduc-|1"toqay Mr, Adamic pate at lens [a sounshReschid himself could 
the worst destroyed as quickly cerned, with what the labor move-jtion to a new slashing indictment/ tno, 4,000,000. There remain 35,- i e st ot 
as possible. ment in this country has done and/of the emotional and intellectual) 999.000 working people outside of | err bin voce men pelipy wan Soh 
Rico’s theories of government were | failed to do in the years of the de-| poverty of American labor leader-| union ranks. Mr. Adaméc believes | tetsc', back home ome sogpalipens 
simple, direct and easy to follow. | Pression ship. ’ | that they constitute a challenge for ¢ When an underling became 
of Atlan, who fur-| At first glance Mr. Adamic’s Compared to the late Samuel/ organization which the A. F. of L.| +40 ambitious Rico appointed him 
as well | seeming disillusion, engendered by|Gompers, for whom Mr. Adamic/ will not recognize. “The A. F. of! vice admiral of his non-existent 
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Another 18th Century Eccentric 


Edith Olivier’s Delightful Biography of Alexander Cruden, Compiler of 
. A Famous Biblical Concordance - 





ALEXANDER THE CORRECTOR. | still her fine black eyes’ before the | and with great care, the words from 
The Eccentric Life of Alexander | door was shut in his face. the French book. “Lord Derby's 
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pp. IWustrated. New York: The 
Viking Press. $2.50. Alexander became the soundest 


proof. 
By PETER MONRO JACEK Lord Derby desired some young 
RUDEN’S CONCORDANCE, |™an to read French to him of an 
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The-Prison Scene From “The Rake’s Progress.” 4 
From an Eugraving by William Hogarth. 


trics, particularly those of the eigh- 
teenth century—that age of prose 
and reason, on paper—who have 
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caused bewildered foreigners to ob- 

serve that the English are all a little jumble” French and English,| Wightman who seems to have no 
mad. Alexander -in fact was more hoping for le heureuz moment ap-| connection with the story and can- 
than a little mad—no doubt one had proche quand jauriis Vhonneur et | not be accounted for: he comes into 
to be a little mad to compile a felictte d'etre avec vous et voug|it like a mysterious character out 
Concordance—and he was, as Miss servir. of Dickens. After an appalling ten 
Olivier adds, more often than not Then began his bombardment of | weeks which reads better than 
maddening. Time has softened his Derby. Equipped with a new pro-| many a novel, he escapes by saw-. 
frenzies and relieved us of his Cor- nunciation, he mounted a nag and /| ing off the bedpost to which he is 
recting. We look back with sym- chased his bored lordship over the | chained, and hobbles away with 
pathy on his quaint lunacies and country, making a series of stra- | One shoe in his hand and the chain 
even see some sanity when to his tegic raids and attacks on the/|and bedpost attached to his leg. 
contemporaries he was at his mad- house, often to be thrown out, and | Nor would he suffer them to be 
dest. Perhaps we may even be a finally darting through a window | removed until he had taken up his 
little regretful that such eccentric- to throw himself at the feet of his | case with the courts. 

ity, which man used to share with trés noble et trés chére pére,; while| It is sad to say that no experi- 
the earth’s orbit, is so thoroughly the astonished guests looked on and | ence cured his belief in predestina- 
discouraged today. : Lord Derby rang a bell and had tion, and again he is in love with 
The Corrector was born as Alex- him~ removed. an “opulent” widow, but this time 
ander Cruden in 1699, unexpectedly In London the poor man fell in| he has not even met her. He skips 
in Aberdeen, that Granite City of love.again and calamity swiftly fol-|in and out of her house with love 
hard-headed realists; and Cruden’s lowed. Rejected after a persistent | letters, pamphlets, testimonials, 
Court may still be seen. He fell in assault on a well-to-do widow Pain, | and, later, declarations of war, in 
lové when he was graduated from he determined to pay her out for| which he styled himself Alexander 
Marischal College and with his first her haughtiness by occupying her | the Conqueror; the unhappy widow 
love came his first lunacy—and the pew at chapel. takes to flight and the zealous lover 
two were to be near allied through- His way of triumphing over | Pursues her; and again he sees the 
out his life. He persisted in his suit, Mrs. Pain was to make his re- | inside of an asylum. 
believing, in his Calvinistic way, sponses in so loud and conspicu- But in the meantime he had be- 
that the girl must be predestined ous a manner that every one in | come famous. He had written his 
for him, and when nothing availed, the chapel was disturbed. He |Complete Concordance in the in- 
he became mad and was shut up in een obnan' ak: Shae ae ke credible space of one year, had be- 
prison, the only asylum, for some pp Bee me Ps } his come ‘the Queen’s Bookseller, and 
weeks demonstration the more dramatic |"*4 turned from the correcting of 
There is a curious footnote to the by standing up and gesticulating. | PT°°fs to the correcting of morals 
unhappy affair. The girl was said The congregation was all agog. He believed, and probably rightly, 
to have had incestuous relations Cruden werft home in the happy | that’ his position as Corrector would 
with her brether and a child was consciousness that he had made | be more assured if he were knighted 
born. Years afterward Alexander an impression. and made Member of Parliament. 
met her unexpectedly at the door This ended in Mr. Wright's Pri-| With unwearied persistence he sued 
of a London house at which he vate Madhouse, but the extraordi-| for both, but in the end he had to 
knocked. He cried, “Ah! She has nary thing is that he was virtually | set forth plainly as Alexander the 








A Stirring Yarn of a Tramp Steamer’s Voyage Svs al ghetto owing 


? out, save to church, on the Sab- 

CONSIGNED TO DAVY JON8S.| close to topnotch. We do know; The and consequent-; rain that rested wearily on the | bath, a peculiarly Scottish sin. It 
My Third Voyage im the Half-| how much is true and how much/| ly cynical, reader knows, of course,| dropping leaves of the mangrove |is pleasant to record that he was 
Deck of a British Tramp Steam-| is fiction in ‘‘Consigned to Davy| that the Monarch neither will go pee 6 ee Se The generally well received, for he was 
or. wes Captain George H-! jones,” that ocean floor where| down in the storm nor burn to the} oy obet ct out din ‘fitted |* Sentle, sincere, fearless little fel- 


Drawings by Captain’ on ins and seamen, far too many of | water's edge—there would be no the air, the oon lost the grayness low, and Oxford and Cambridge, 
, and , 


mania them, rest forever in an cozy bed. | further story Were fate to overtake| of night and became hearing of his frustrated hopes 
. ale bas there is a judicious min-| her so early in the voyage. But the| tree trunks floated on the smooth | went through the ceremony of 
IKE many another, this re-| ging of both. The author’s Cap-| most hardened of readers can but wetee. > menet 28 Ge him. It is pleasant aiso 
viewer has clung obstinately| tain McFarlane is of the same great | admire the adroitness with which| Continent of Africa was be oe to recall that he was presented to 
to the opinion that sea ro-| scotch breed of deep-sea Captain Grant maintains suspense;} by piece, down the Fo George III, along with Laurence 
mance ended with the demise|as was Captain McWhirr, who, | while subconsciously aware that the} River to be lost forever in the | Sterne, and that the King was very’ 
of the sailing ship. The yarns of Cap-| scorning to skirt a typhoon, by| author must keep his vessel afloat darkness that was sinking down | decent to him and very uncivil to 
tain George H. Grant, who was au-/sheer grit carried his steamer | #nd intact, he is really fearful that into the west. . Sterne. , 
thor of ‘‘The Half-Deck” before he | through one. the end is just at hand. We shajl not reveal the end that! Indeed, Alexander grows on one, 
undertook to spin his present tale,/ The ship in ‘“‘Consigned to Davy Just such episodes as are dear to| overtook the Monarch, but it is} wnat with his persistence and Miss 
have, however, almost persuaded| Jones” is a tramp of that period the addict of sea tales, whether by} not hard to guess. Steaming with | Olivier’s sympathetic portrayal. His 
him, if not to reverse his opinion, | just succeeding sail, when the sea| ® Clark Russell, a Norman Robert-| @ wartime cargo, she never passes/ goodness shines through his gro- 
at least to modify it. And why] swarmed with these smallish, gen-|#0n or a Joseph Conrad, (and such | Old Kinsale Head. But it is the|tesqueness. We see him interven- 
not? Even before Captain Grant] erally underpowered and always | addiction is as unbreakable as that} manner of Captain Grant's telling |ing fearlessly in street fights and 
ne '*ss a writer of the sea than Jo-| undermanned steamers, opérated | for detective stories) will be found that captivates and holds us. We/call him mad to do so; we watch 
sep.. Conrad proved in “‘Typhoon’’| on the same uneconomical plat as|in Captain Grant’s narrative. We} shall read that ending again; a gal-| what we think an insane endeavor 
and “Lord Jim” that sea tradition, | sailing days. That is to say, dis-| have mentioned the storm and the/ lant one for skipper and for ship. /to save a sailor from the gallows, 
as it grips into the very heart of| patched from one port to another| fire. There is a shortage of food, @| Captain Grant is of the school of | risking his own life to do so, and 
those who dare weather and wind, | for “‘orders,”” and perhaps keeping | 2¢@r-mutiny and a stowaway, who! Clark Russell and of Robertson|yet he is successful and on the 
is deeper than mere propulsive| the sea for many months before| happens also to have been @ mur-| rather than of thé\school of Conrad| threshold of the prison reforms of 
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those that for instructions, touching at Barba-| tions, especially such a description| their liking. It will fit their read-| Bible, ‘mourned heartfelt love 

away. And Captain Grant is at his| dos, and finally New Orleans, be-| ®* the following, which escapes ut-| ing needs with all the yseful pre-|by at least this one woman.” 

best when this grand’ tradition| fore heading for home. There is a| tétly from the conventional: cision with which a rope fits the] An extraordinary story to He be- 

shows behind and through his| grand storm on the trip to Cardiff,| There are landfalls [he writes} | block through which it has been|hind the sober event of a “Com- 

lines. and a fire in the hold before the which stir the blood with their | rove. This is a bully tale, and|plete Concordance to the Old and 
Captain Grant is not a Conrad;| West Coast is reached, both nar- ae Captain McFarlane a grand addi-|New Testaments,” and Miss Oli- 
purely @ quarter-deck (or all the the i 
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Alec Waugh. 


THE BALLIOLS. By Alec Waugh. 
547 pp. New York: Farrar 4 
Rinehart, Inc. $2.50. 

By PERCY HUTCHISON 
N “The Balliols’” Alec Waugh 
has conceived an interesting 
variant of the family, or ‘‘saga,”’ 
novel. Instead of following suc- 





ceeding generations he limits his 


work to a fatHer and mother and 
their five children, but the chil- 
dren are born at such intervals 
that each comes to adolescence at a 
moment of social change. Mr. 
Waugh writes his story from the 
point of view of a neighbor and 





closely observing friend. This 
method, although in part effective, 





A Variation on the Family Saga 
Alec Waugh’s “The Balliols” Is an Effectively Written Novel of Social | 
Change During the Last Three 


and, though it is absurd, 


comparing 
found it with the world as it has 


But when he sat down to do his 





back of Waugh’s mind: Lucy ends 
her militant career by entering on 


Decades 


ualty in his inability to adjust him- 
self he is a still more moving 


a marriage of the most” prosaic | figure 


sort. We are now in the year 1912, 





thing of that return to balance and 
sanity which more than one writer 
recently has insisted is either here 
or just around the corner. Francis 


refuses to go to Oxford, gets him- © 


self a job at Selfridge's, but has no 
ambition for advancement and 
spends both his time and his small 


liols” is a novel to start many a 





train of thought. 





A Novel About Electric Linemen and Other Recent Works of Fiction 


SLIM. By Wiliam Wister Haines. 


HIS is a novel about the men 
who build the steel towers 
and string the thousands of 
miles of wire that carry high- 
voltage electric currents up and 
down and back and forth over the 
continent. It is one of those novels 
that is as much about the trade as 
it is about the men who pursue it. 
Every aspect of a lineman’s work is 
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being shut in. When the new high 
tension power line, passing over his 
uncle’s farm, is erected Slim. is 
fascinated. He watches the men at 
work, cool, laughing, sophisticated, 
daring, and makes up his mind. 
The boss takes a liking to the eager, 


curious thras tnd ent beltes the job 


is over takes Slim on as ‘‘grunt’’— |, 


a fetch and carrier for the linemen. 
Slim’s career begins. 

It is the boom period in electrical 
construction. Good linemen like 
Red and Joe are getting $125 a week 
consistently. On a short, tough job 


$18 a day is not unusual. But these |~ 


are picked men who earn more 
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A Drawing: by Robert Lawson for “Slim.” 


into catenary work—lineman on 
electrical railroad maintenance. 
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“Slim.” There is a good deal of 


And neither he nor his creator at- 


novel coming oyt of a dull season. 
Feep T. Marsa. 


“Mongrel” Children 


BROKEN MUSIC. By Morna Mac- 
Taggart. 415 pp. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $2.50. 


' + " derstanding of the marriage 
of an English girl to a young Ger- 
man. The difficulties of an inter- 
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News and 
Literary 


Lonpon. 
T would have come as a sur- 
prise, not to say a shock, to 
Cc. P. Scott if he could have 
foreseen that his biography 
would figure among the best sell- 
ers in non-fiction literature in the 
week of its publication. For, all 
his life through, he never sought 
the kind of success that is meas- 
ured by big circulations or that is 
attested by the plaudits of the 
crowd. He would have been re- 
assured, however, by discovering 
that the popularity of J. L. Ham- 
mond's memoir of him has not been 
gained by any concession to the 
trivialities of the public taste. 

The critics are unanimous in 
their eulogiee of its high quality. 
H. W. Nevinson, in The Spectator, 
calls it the very model of a biog- 
raphy—accurate, thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic and written with all the 
hidden power of self-restraint. 
There is, he adds, no rhetoric, no 
obvious passion, no attempt to in- 
troduce at least one epigram into 
every paragraph. And J. L. Gar- 
vin expresses his astonishment at 
the ‘“‘feat'’’ Mr. Hammond has per- 
formed in packing into one volume 
of moderate length what would 
have made two ample volumes 
without waste of a word. 

eee 

HE Scotsman notes that this 

book is something more than 

a biography. It is, in a sense, 
a review of political, social, eco- 
nomic and journalistic life in this 
country and in the world outside 
during more than half a century. 
Its author has drawn largely upon 
the private papers—mainly corre- 
spondence with public men and 
memoranda of conversations with 
them on matters of supreme na- 
tional importance—which Scott de- 
posited in the British Museum. But 
the main interest of this biography, 
after all, is its portrait of one of 
the greatest personalities in the 
history of journalism. 

A conspicuous feature of the re- 
views is the tribute paid by political 
opponents to the paper which Scott 
found a mere local sheet and which 
he made, in Mr. Garvin’s words, 
‘an influence with which the whole 
world had to reckon.’’ Thus, The 
Morning Post, diametrically op- 
posed to The Manchester Guardian 
in its political and social sym- 
pathies, describes it as ‘‘a rock that 
remains impregnable in the sea of 
money-seeking scribblings.’’ Mr. 
Hammond has included in this vol- 
ume a chapter by W. P. Crozier, 
the present editor of The Manches- 
ter Guardian, which will be of spe- 
cial interest and value to members 
of Scott’s own profession. Mr. Cro- 
zier, who was associated with Scott 
for nearly thirty years, gives us 
hére a lively and intimate account 
of him in his office—his daily rou- 
tine, his methods of dealing with 
his staff, and so on. 


CCORDING to R. Ellis Roberts, 
there are good American his- 
torians, , poets and 

dramatists, but it is in fiction that 
America can most safely challenge 
comparison with the countries of 
Europe. . . . The Times Literary 
Supplement, reviewing Professor 
Beverley W. Bond's ‘‘Civilization 
of the Old North-West,’’ notes with 
satisfaction that the political, social 
and economic development of this 
vast territory has at last found a 
conscientious and entertaining ex- 
positor. It suggests further that a 
valuable book still has to be written 
on the Red Indian as an interna- 
tional factor in British and Ameri- 
can politics. . . . In ‘‘Roll, Jordan, 
Roll,"" according to The Glasgow 
Herald, Julia Peterkin has caught 
and described most sides of Negro 
life with fidelity and admirable art. 
We do not, however, see enough of 
the economic life of the Negro, nor 
is it made plain ugh that stal 
south Carolina is not typical. 
Marjorie Towers thinks it is too 








Views of 
London 


/ 
easy to become a publisher, and 
suggests, in The Bookseller, that 
the Publishers Association should 
appoint some kind of licensing body 
to which all would-be publishers 
should be required to apply for au- 
thority to start business. 
eee 

N the opinion of J. B: Priestley, 

there are plenty of young men 

and women who can write clev- 
erly anid agreeably, but they are 
not taking the places of the great 
personalities in modern letters. 
They are not figures, and they do 
not excite any real interest. The 
nation does not care a button 
whether they write or not. ° 
Even the ablest of the young poets, 
remarks Sir John Squire, often lose 
sight of the fact that a poem is 
never valid if it could have been 
written as effectivelyin prose. .. . 
The novel of action is old, remarks 
the Scotsman, and the novel of 
psychological analysis is not ex- 
clusively modern, but what we have 


eign. . . . In “The Censor, the 
-| Drama and the Film” (Allen) 
Dorothy Knowles expounds the 





0 i cee 3 
which subordinates everything to 
moods, and is complete when these 


In compliment to Professor A. W. 
Pollard, who is retiring from the 
secretaryship of the Bibliographical 
Society after forty years’ service, 
there is to be compiled a select 
bibliography of his work in the 
many fields of his activity. ...In 
“The Puritans and Music in Eng- 
land and New England” (Oxford 
Press) Percy <A. Scholes has 
brought together a mass of histor- 
ical evidence in disproof of a com- 
monly accepted legend. . . . Paul 
H. Emden’s “‘Behind the Throne’ 
(Hodder) is a series of character 
sketches of men who stood in the 
background of the Victorian and 
Edwardian scene but exercised 
great influence on public affairs as 
private secretaries of the Sover- 


modern case against stage censor- 
ship. . . . Victoria Sackville-West 
writes enthusiastically of ‘‘Poems 
of Ten. Years, 1924-34’ (Macmil- 
lan), by Dorothy Wellesley, who, in 
her opinion, has not yet met with 
sufficient recognition. 


ip ined Sesnen sooner 
Norway is now enjoying, 
specialists in historical re- 
search are also making a 
valuable contribution. Christian 
Gierl6ff tells the storyof ‘‘Pioneers,”’ 
or leaders who have worked to ef- 
fect the economic emancipation of 
the State, and he begins by pointing 
out that even during the medieval 
dominance of the Hansa merchants 
in the North the King of Norway 
and the King of England in 1217 
made a trade treaty, here described 
as the first known trade treaty be- 
tween England and another coun- 
try. Old market places, such as 
those at Nidaros (Trondhjem) or 
Bergen or Oslo, live again, and here 
and there the historic trade routes 
merge with pilgrim trails. 
Ideals of mercantilism, developed 
by Colbert, penetrated from France, 
and when the luxuriance of rococo 





Herszet W. Horwi. 


provoked protests from Rousseau 





Stonehenge: Thunderstorm. 


From a Water-Color by John Constable, in the Victoria and Albert Museum. From “English Water-Colours,” 
Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan.) 
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A Literary Peace tn the Balkans 


BELGRADE. 
Bulgarian and Yugoslavian 
writers are becoming con- 
scious of their importance as 
a force in creating good-will 
and understanding between their 
inimically disposed peoples. They 
are now trying their hands where 
the statesmen and politicians have 
failed. For instance, the Yugo- 
slavian authors have succeeded in 
wresting from their government the 
promise to permit the sale of Bul- 
garian books in Sérbia and Croatia. 
For twenty years Bulgarian litera- 
ture has been banned in Yugosla- 
via. Books, magazines, newspapers, 
in fact any printed matter is con- 
fiscated and the possessor jailed 
and fined. I had a taste of this my- 
self when lately I crossed into 
Yugoslavia from Bulgaria. 
On the day I left Sofia one of the 
dailies had printed in translation a 
story of mine that originally had 
been published in The Dial. The 
Yugoslav boundary officials confis- 
cated a copy of the newspaper 
which I carried with me. I ex- 
plained that I was merely passing 
through Yugoslavia and asked to 
be permitted at least to clip my 
story, adding further that it was 
not really a Bulgarian story but an 
American one. It made no differ- 
ence, they said. It was not the story 
they objected to but the language 
in which it was printed. They 
would not allow the Bible itself if 
it was printed in Bulgarian, as 





witness the incident recently when 
a group of Yugoslav Bishops visited 
Bulgaria and asked their Bulgarian 
hosts to return the visit. Belgrade 
refused the Bulgarian prelates per- 
mission to enter Yugoslavia because 
they insisted on bringing with them 
100,000 Bulgarian Bibles to distrib- 
ute among their nationals in Mace- 
donia. amt 


HIS Summer, however, the Yu- 
goslav writers prevailed upon 
their government to allow them 
to receive as their guests a group 
of the foremost writers of Bulgaria. 
Led by the story-teller Elin Pelin 
and the president of the Bulgarian 
PEN Club, Alexander Balabanoff, 
the Bulgarian authors visited Bel- 
grade, Zagreb, Lubliana and other 
cities, where they were cordially re- 
ceived and lavishly entertained. 
They were not permitted to visit 
Macedonia, where the population is 
overwhelmingly Bulgarian, but it 
was an achievement none the less to 
be allowed to read from their works 
to Yugoslav audiences. 
Yugoslav booksellers are already 
ren ie arrangements with Sofia 
and authors for the 
Soma be womaean tenia tn 
Yugoslavia the moment the ban is 
lifted. This would be a break for 
both Bulgarian and Yugoslav au- 
thors, since it would widen. the 
market for their product without 
the necessity of translation, the 
Bulgarian and Serbian languages 
being so nearly alike that an intel- 





ligent reader of either country can 
read the literature of the other in 
the original without difficulty. 
Aside from benefiting the authors 
themselves, this would break the 
wall which has kept these kindred 
and neighbor peoples isolated for 
twenty years and undoubtedly pave 
the way for collaboration and co- 
operation in other fields. I was 
told that the Yugoslav authors are 
planning to bring pressure on the 


It seems incredible that the writers 


There is now a spirit of friendli- 
ness and mutual recognition among 
inter-Balkan writers that‘was con- 


Sroran Cueisrows. 


History and Fiction 
In Norway 


his plea for a return to the soil 








N fiction the well-known names— 
Undset, Hamsun, Bojer, Duun, 
Christiansen—tend to obscure 
many others who are also interpret- 
ing the contemporary scene. Krist- 
mann Gudmundsson writes in Nor- 


country by asking (apropos what 
or whom?): ‘“‘Where in the Odyssey 
does it refer to Arctic regions 


slept could have earned a double 


his footnote, Volume I, pages 350-1, 
points out that ‘“‘the passage is 
plainly due to some vague knowl- 
edge of the land of the midnight 
sun.’’) 

HERE is magic in these eclectic. 

and electric white nights of the 

Northern Summer, and wouldn’t 
Homer be the lesser genius if he 
had‘ not been conscious of this far 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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A Catholic Interpretation of the Germany of Today 


George N. Shuster Hopes for a Europe Eventually Purged of Fascism and Communism 


STRONG MAN RULES: AN IN- 
TERPRETATION OF GER- 
MANY TODAY. By George N. 
Shuster. 292 pp. New York: 
- Appleton-Century Company. 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 

IKE the “isms’’ that emerge 
from the arts and sciences, 
most of the books animated 
by the Hitler phenomenon 


self the representative of a group 
which, though it derived its mem- 
bership from all classes of the 


contain particles which are likely} adj 


to cling to history and, in certain 
cases, actually shape it. Today 
foreigners have a greater opportu- 
nity to learn the complexities of the 
Third Reich than Germans on the 
spot. It is the story of World War 


encounter. the Nazi authorities be- 
fore it can reach their dupes. 

Take, for example, ‘‘The Berlin 
Diaries”” of General ‘‘X’’: he deals 
with the phenomenon from a purely 
Junker-militaristic point of view, of 
absorbing interest to foreigners, but 
of superlative value to Germans; 
yet the only repercussion the book 
produced over there was a death 
warrant for General Kurt von 
Schleicher, whose past had been 
laid bare in the book and whose 
future designs were clearly indi- 
cated therein. Likewise, behind the 
violence of Ernst Henri’s rhetoric 
in “Hitler Over Europe” are data 
of such economic and labor value 
that they may serve as an alluring 


hand, the Advent Sermons delivered 
by the brave Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Munich must have been known 
to many Germans before issued 
here with the title of “Judaism, 


mere hints at the deplorable condi 
tions in which. some 30,000,000 Ger- 
man Catholics now find themselves, 
naturally lacked specific indict- 
ments. What the little book needed, 


we say that while the admirable 
von Schleicher was a well-meaning 
temporizer, Dr. Briining is an alert 
man of action. 

According to Mr. Shuster, when he 
became Chancellor, ‘‘he announced 
in his calm Westphalian way that 


and mustn’t do it any longer. He 
had found that the democracy 
launched by the Weimar Constitu- 
tion was a very improvident thing, 
and he. began to trim it. The con- 
servatives were willing enough to 
have labor’s wages reduced but 
they balked at the reduction of their 
own salaries. Briining had himself 
made industrial dictator and re 
trenched all round. And therein 
lies a point which the author thinks 
full of suggestion in the present 
situation: 
Briining was a Catholic, which 


“As a master of 
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and has only been forced into the 


and constructive brand of Musso- 
lini. Now let us glance briefly at 
the “‘clavier’’ mission of the book, 
already mentioned in connection 
with Cardinal Faulhaber’s. Of the 
latter, Mr. Shuster has written else- 
where: : 

To have said, in words none 
could misinterpret, that the fa- 


~ 


“The Colossus With the Feet of Clay.” 
From De Groene Amsterdammer. (Cartoon by L. J. Jordan.) 





( Continued from Page 4) 


When the merchants of his capital 
city proposed to erect a statue to 
him he assessed them $50,000 and 
imported’an effigy of ‘‘a short and 


to have 





meant that he considered him- 





tongue lends color to the latter hy- 





A Benevolent Despot Sits for a Portrait 
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THE HUNDREDTH MAN. Confes- 
sions of a Drug Addict. By Cecil 
de Lenoir. 288 pp. New York: 
Claude Kendall. 4 

R. DE LENOIR calls him- 
self the ‘‘Hundredth Man” 
because, it is always said, 
out of a hundred victims of 

the drug habit no more than one 
ever “comes back’’ and is perma- 
nently cured. He did it, apparently, 
because he genuinely wanted to be 
cured and had the will power to see 
the necessary treatment through to 
the end. It is a question whether 
or not such confessions eventually 
work more evil than good. De 
Quincey’s famous book, gem of 
English literature though it is, has 
probably sent more drug victims to 
destruction than any dope peddler 
that ever wriggled out of the 
clutches of the law. Mr. de Lenoir’s 
book does not pretend to be litera- 
ture, but it is an excellent piece of 
journalistic writing. It is vivid and 
dramatic; with picturesque descrip- 
tion it narrates the author’s adven- 
tures and experiences, and it 
catches and grips the reader’s at- 
tention quickly and firmly. His 
reason for writing it seems to have 
been less the purpose of portraying 
the results of addiction than of 
pointing the way out. 

For Mr. de Lenoir is firmly con- 
vinced that the time has come when 
the addict can be cured, if he real- 
ly wants to be cured and, as he 
phrases it, ‘‘possesses the requisite 
amount of ‘guts.’"" He himself 
took several ‘‘cures,”’ including two 
trials of the one thaf finally did the 
work for him, before he emerged, 
sound and well and sure of himself. 
He devotes a good many pages to 
this cure, the Lambert-Towne 
method, describing fully the treat- 
ment and his experience in a hos- 
pital in Colorado where, finally, the 
drug poisons were wholly elimi- 
nated from his system and his 
strength built up anew to its prop- 
er standard. 

In 1910 Mr. de Lenoir, then 20 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





years old, left his native England 
and came to New York. He had 
plenty of money, nothing to do, 
and, apparently, an inclination 
toward the kind of companions gen- 
erally called ‘‘low.’’ Some years 
before, he says, he had read Cole- 
ridge and De Quincey, and his 
“morbid curiosity’’ made him ‘‘ea- 
ger for new thrills.’’ The inevitable 
result followed. His descent was 
rapid, his allowance was withdrawn 
and he had to stand financially on 
his own feet. But he seems to have 
had no difficulty in finding em- 
ployment, and in almost every case 
to have made good. He did many 
things, chiefly working as an ad- 
vertising salesman or as a news- 
paper reporter. But he also went 
down to such depravity as selling 
dope and acting as an ‘“under- 
cover’ man for the police, double- 
crossing his friends. For fourteen 
years he was in the grip of the 
drug habit. He tells of his wander- 
ings during this time, his life in va- 
rious American cities, his journey 
to England early in the war, his life 
there and in Paris, all of it with 


pit in which he was wallowing with- 
out drastic measures sent him back 
to America with the determination 
to find a place in which he could 
take the Lambert-Towne treatment 
and have proper care afterward. 

This purpose took him to Colo- 
rado, where, at last, his cure was 
effected. But his narrative con- 
tinues through several years of gro- | °8T®! 
tesque experiences in Mexico, where 





he wandered about with an elderly 





England’s Public Utilities 


BRITISH PUBLIC UTILITIES 
AND NATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By Marshall EB. Dimock. 
349 pp. Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. $3.25. 

N view of the very general prac- 

tical importance which the prob- 
lems of the ownership, control 

and management of public utility 
organizations are taking on in all 
parts of the United States Mr. 
Dimock’s book has a timely in- 
terest for American readers. It is 
the first comprehensive analysis 
and general account of the ways 
in which the British have endeav- 
ored to solve the problems that 
have begun to appear in this coun- 
try, and.so is of peculiar conse- 
quence here, since they and we 
have a common ancestry of political 
ideas and very similar mental atti- 
tudes toward such mixed political 
and economic problems as these. 

Mr. Dimock is Associate Profes- 
sor of Political Science in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and has to some 
extent specialized in questions of 
publi@ administration. This book 
is the outcome of almost a year 
spent in Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of intensive study and obser- 
vation of the present status, devel- 
opment and national relations of 
British public utilities. The investi- 
gation was sponsored by the Social 
Science Research Council of New 
York City and aided by a faculty 
research grant from the University 
of California. 

Mr. Dimock pays the major part 
of his attention to the great na- 
‘tional utilities, such as railways, 
telegraphs, broadcast- 
ing, 
planning, but he also considers thé 
local utility services of water, gas, 
transport, docks and harbors. There 
is also a chapter on the postoffice 
as an example of operation of a 
‘public utility by the State. The 
other two main methods of secur- 
ing public control which he finds 
illustrated by the British bodies 
are regulation by the establish- 
ment of legislative standards and 
by the creation of supervisory 


bodies, such as the railway rates 
tribunal and operation by a public 
utility trust, such as the Central 


casting Corporation, 


mous in matters of policy and man- 
agement. It is self-supporting, lis- 
teners being required to pay an 
annual license fee of ten shillings, 





vaudeville performer, as manager 
of the show. It ends with his 
turn to England two years ago. 
writes with much feeling 


problem it has ever experienced, 
and the police are apparently up 
against an organization with untold 
wealth and with depots and buying 
stations in all parts of the civilized 
world.” He outlines what he be- 
lieves to be its methods and its con- 
trol by men “high up” who are 
making immense quantities of 
money. 


Education by Movies 
MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCA- 
TION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. A Report Compiled 
international Ci 


PP. pe in ee oi - 
cago: ‘niver: °, hestse 
Press. $1. ’ 


HIS booklet was prepared in re- 
sponse to a request from Dr. 
Luciano de Feo, director of 
the International Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute, that the 
United States Office of Education 
cooperate in the preparations for 
the International Congress of Edu- 
cational and Instructional Cinemat- 
ography which was held in Rome 
during the latter part of last April. 
It is published in the United States 
because of its value to certain 
agencies, governmental, educa- 
tional, voluntary and motion-pic- 
ture, which desire compilation of 
factual information and of sources 
where it can be found concerning 
motion pictures in their relation to 
education. The report considers 
the motion picture in nine aspects, 
namely in its relation to educa- 
tion, in the service of health and 
hygiene, in governmental service 
and patriotism, in international un- 
derstanding, in educational prob- 
lems of a general nature, in voca- 
tional education, and with regard 
to motion-picture legislation, to the 
technique of making and displaying 
motion pictures, and to the syste- 
matic introduction of motion pic- 
tures in teaching. 
Each one of these aspects is 
dealt with separately, the facts con- 
cerning its present status and 
methods employed in this country 
being assembled and concisely set 
forth. A short chapter of general 
conclusions at the end is equally 
concise and factual. Representa- 
tives of the motion-picture indus- 
ppl cia andi rrcerta 
of various national voluntary or- 
ganizations cooperated in preparing 
the report. A seven-page bibliogra- 


phy presents a selection of titles of 


Interstate Conflicts 
UNIFORM STATE ACTION. ‘A 
Possible Substitu tf 








is chiefly concerned, however, with 
the attempts that have been made 
to attain some degree of uniform- 
ity and cooperation, although it 
is not a historical survey of these 
developments. Rather, it studies 
briefly aspects of the situation, sets 
forth the accomplishments that 
have been made in these several 
phases of development, and points 
the way to further effort. His 
treatment, the author says, ‘‘is in- 
tended to be, suggestive and fins 
trative rather than exhaustive.” 

After introductory chapters dis- 
cussing the need for uniformity in 
many phases of national life and in 


ongress| the attempts to solve problems af- 


fecting all.the nation, Mr. Graves 
turns to more extended study of the 
means other than centralization by 
which a higher degree of uniform- 


by|ity might be secured. He looks 


at what has been done and what 


space to achievement either pos- 
sible or already made by means of 
cooperation, administrative and ju- 
dicial. He finds the former a prom- 
ising field and tells what has been 
done, emphasizing its suggestions 
of further possibilities by gov- 





ernors’ conferences, by cooperation 
agricultural, banking, com- 
al and many other administrative 
fields. 
Mr. Graves finds that in the con- 
stant conflict there has been be- 
tween centralized power and local 
self-government. there is, now a 
growing protest against further 
centralization. Nevertheless, the 
need for uniformity, he holds, is so 
apparent that the only debatable 
question is the means by which it 
can be secured. By process of elim- 
ination he comes to the conclusion 
that uniform State action presents 
the best available method, and in 
his final chapter he offers some 
suggestions by which this kind of 
action can be expedited. ‘‘Uniform- 
ity,”” he says, “‘is not an end in 
itself and possesses no magic pow- 
ers, but it is an effective instru- 
ment which can greatly assist in 
the solution of many of our admin- 


istrative problems and many of . 


our problems of Federal-State rela- 
tions.” 


Man’s Descent: 
MAN’S PLACE AMONG THE AN- 
THROPOIDS. By William King 


little book is the outcome 

of a polite, learned and bril- 
liantly staged quarrel between 
two famous scientists. It contains 
three lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of London in the Spring 
of last year by the Professor of 
Vertebrate Palaeontology in Colum- 
bia University, who is also curator 
of comparative and human anato- 
my in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City, 
in which he replied to a book by 
the British scientist Professor 
Wood Jones attacking the thesis 
advanced by Mr. Gregory and other 
Darwinians deriving man from some 


(Continued on Page 17) 





Travels in 


COBBERS. 


lustrated, PP. 
Ozford University Press 
HIS book has a very fitting 
title. It is, indeed, one of that 


ene Wood. Il- 
poe York: 
. $2.50. 


Why Mr. Wood went to Australia 
from his home in England he leaves 
the reader to guess, and offers no 
clues for the He says 
that he went ‘‘to do certain official 





Australia 


than any other part of Australia — 
north through New South Wales 
and Queensland and out in a small 
boat on the Great Barrier Reef 
once, and again, and the second 
time he almost stayed there. But a 
luck-bearing wave set them afloat, 
and so, back to England. This is 
just the merest skeleton of the 
author’s wanderings. Most of the 
time the reader hardly knows 
where he is and does not care, so 
entertained and interested is he by 
the human, amusing, graphic nar- 
rative with which Mr. Wood car- 


teresting experiences which delight- 
ed him on his long journey. He has 
not written an ordinary travel book. 
But, looking back over his memo- 
ries, he has selected those that 
stood out for him and pieced them 
together, giving them their back- 
ground and setting and making of 
the whole a sort of continuous mov- 
ing picture, a panorama of the 
things he saw and did and the peo- 
ple he met in Australia that he likes 
best to remember. He was much in- 
terested in people and the reader 
meets a very great number and a 
very great variety of Australians, 
introduced with a vividly descriptive 
line or two and then allowed to do 
their own talking. But Australian 
animals intrigued him also and the 
reader hears about, almost sees, a 
nocturnal opossum that wanted jam 
and got it; koalas, the little native 


. | bears, entrancing creatures to which 


he lost: his heart entirely; the 


a graphic pen, and in a casual way, 
without formality, he contrives to 
let the reader see the country and 
its features as they looked to him. 
And now and then he comments a 
little on Australia’s problems and 
public affairs. Every page of the 
book has the vitality that comes of 
the author’s keen enjoyment of his 
experience and of the pleasure it 
gave him to tell about it. 
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A Life of the Mind and Spirit 
Edward Howard Griggs, in “The Story of an Itinerant Teacher,” 
Produces a Fine Human Document 


‘ 


THE STORY OF AN ITINERANT 
TEACHER. By Edward How- 
ard Griggs. 229 pp. Indianap- 
oHa: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

By FLORENCE FINCH KELLY 


ING the term “‘teacher’’ in 

its largest, most inclusive 

sense, Mr. Griggs covers 

with it all the activities of 
his mature life as instructor, unt 
versity professor, lecturer and au- 
thor of many books. He envisages 
himself as having tried in each of 
these occupations to teach his fel- 
low-men what he had learned about 
living, how to use the gift of life 
with wisdom and so win from it 
the satisfactions yielded by rich in- 
tellectual and spiritual rewards. It 
follows, therefore, that his story is 
chiefly concerned with the affairs 
of the mind and the spirit and but 
little with the material side of life. 
It is, of course, a very personal 
story, but it differs from the usual 
personal story in being neither in- 
timate nor emotional in its writing. 
For the most part, its point of view 
is objective. Almost its author 
might be writing about some other 
personality, save that he knows 
more about himself than he would 
about another and feels a some- 
what warmer interest in his sub- 
ject. But his narrative is marked 
throughout by a wholesome reti- 
cence, by the absence of the intro- 
spective temper and by its intent- 
ness upon intellectual and spiritual 
matters. 

The earlier years of Mr. Griggs’s 
experience as a teacher were spent 
in Indiana and Stanferd Universi- 
ties, but casual happenings devel- 
oped in him so decidedly the quali- 
ties that make for success as a 


position and entered the lecture 
field, in which for a generation or 
more he has been a national! figure. 
In this vocation of what he calls 
‘tan unattached public teacher’”’ he 
has, he says, given more than ten 
thousand public lectures to audi- 
ences that have aggregated six and 
a half million persons and has 
traveled for that purpose nearly 
‘two million miles. It is, indeed, 
an imposing total and since his pur- 
pose in his lectures has been to 
enlighten and lead ‘rather than to 
instruct he is well warranted in 
describing himself as a ‘‘teacher,”’ 
and even “an itinerant teacher.’’ 

His first intellectual awakening, 
he says, was to stories of travel and 
adventure, ‘‘involving an ‘Oliver 
Optic’ period.”” But to J. 8. C. Ab 
bott’s ‘‘History of Napoleon Bona- 
parte”’ he gives.the credit of having 
had more influence on his life than 
any other book he ever read. He 
read it through twice before he was 
18 and was accustomed to return 
“‘over and over to certain chapters 
for courage to meet seemingly in- 
superable difficulties in the years 
immediately following.”’ ‘“The thing 
that caught me,” he explains, “was 
Napoleon’s absolutely unconquer- 
able power of will * * * his re 
fusal to admit defeat till shackled 
on a lonely rock in the ocean.” 
Later in life he realized the work's 
many and serious faults, ‘‘but,’’ 
he adds, “‘it did the work for me.’’ 
Briefly discussing the educational 
principle involved in its effect upon 
him, he concludes that almost any 
book can exert a great influence 
“if it catches the individual at just 
the right moment.” 

The youthful Griggs through his 
teens had need of every psycho 








lecturer that about the turn of the 
century he’ gave up his academic 


logical help he could summon to en- 
able him to surmount what might 
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ing job for a lad in his 
“hungry for knowledge and 
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one of them and ‘‘do all that was 
possible to think completely through 
it and around it with my own mind. 
It is. difficult,”” he adds, “‘to ex- 
aggerate the value this practice was 
tome.” “‘Because,’’ he adds, “‘think- 
ing, when one begins, is desperately 
hard work; but the student does 


the most joyous activities of human 
life.” And he makes a serious and 





well-merited indictment of our edu- 
cational system because of its 


fundamental failure to develop that 
activity. 

The chapters dealing with this 
period of the author’s life are 
especially interesting and valuable 


because of their full account of his ing 


efforts at self-help, his methods of 
study, to which his long evenings 
were given in the hope that thus he 





A Woman Farmer’s Battle Against the Depression 


THE BARTER LADY. A Woman 
Farmer Sees It Through. By 
Evelyn Harris. 338 pp. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. $2.50. 

OWN. in Maryland on the 
shore of Chesapeake Bay 

lives a woman who for a 

good many years, she doesn’t 

tell us just how many, but appar- 
ently it is ten or a dozen or more, 
has been running three large farms, 
one of 600 acres, mothering and 
educating five children, dauntlessly 
doing combat with bookkeeping, ini- 
efficient labor, too much rain, too 
muth drought, pear blight, armies 
of invasion in the shape of bugs 
and worms of numberiess kinds, 
and, finally and worst of all, com- 
merchants. Her name is 

Harris, and in this book 

she tells how she does it, by means 


a year by months, but in each of| 


these monthly chapters she roams 
widely afield, going back into 
other years and other seasons, giv- 
ing bits of history of her home or 
her farms, turning a glance upon 


dently resourceful, ingenious and 
energetic, and she has been “‘seing 
\it through” since the depression 
began by means of the cave-man 
scheme of barter. The accounts 
of her bartering deals are scat- 
tered all through the book.and are 
always entertaining, for her own 
amusement over them gets into her 
story, as well as her sense of keen 





at having thus got 
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what she wanted, and so, as it 
were, outwitted the stars in their 
courses. She had no money with 
which to subscribe for magazines 
and newspapers, but she got one 
Paper in exchange for fresh spare- 
ribs and sausage and a plump, 
oven-dressed chicken brought her 
The House Beautiful; she traded 
a Christmas tree for gas and oil 
for her car, paid a well-digger's 





bill with another Christmas tree 


load lots, markets Summer 
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solution, although she does 
look longingly back upon the an- 
cient scheme of direct sale by pro- 
ducer to consumer. She merely 
piles up evidence against the sys-' 
tem and exposes the tricks and the 
utter dishonesty of the commission 
merchants, and cries out against 
the greed and wolfishness with 
which they take advantage of the 
helplessnéss of the farmer. All 
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graduation, until: he went to the 
Pacific Coast with David Starr 
Jordan, who had resigned the presi- 
dency of Indiana to accept that .of 
the newly established Stanford Uni- 
hastily over his long and fruitful - 
years at Stanford, with their many 
interesting contacts at home “and 
abroad and their constantly in- 
creasing calls to the lecture plat- 
form. And with these increased. 
also his conviction that “‘the su- 
preme educational problem of this 
age is to carry cultural opportuni- 
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STRONG MAN RULES inteneie 


By George N. Shuster. One of “Ons or Us.” Ernest P 
pe és . ‘oole. 
America s leading editors gives bril- (Macmillan.) September. 
liant and unbiased but merciless |] «tiegsiups ror SALLY.” Bea- 
interpretation of the Hitler Germany trice Kean Seymour. (Knopf.) 
that is the focus of all eyes. Catholic September. 
Book Club selection for August.|| “Tag Maker or Sans.” Whit 
Burnett. (Smith 4 Haas.) 
September. ; 
“Tur Cotp Journsr.” Grace Zar- 
ing Stone. (Morrow.) Sep- 
tember. ‘ 


FORTHCOMING 





By Edward Rathbone. A beauti-|| « Cuoses.” 
fully tald story of vice and virtue in||  trice Tweseall, (Doubleday, 
a small English town. A stroke of Doran.) September. 
violence in the Brass Knocker, a/] ‘“‘Winpinc Roa.” Neil Bell. 
house of ill fame, is shown as it (TAttle, Brown.) September. 
affects its various visitors. $2.50 NON-FICTION 


—————— SS || “Tue Wor as I See Ir.” Albert 
OLD FARM ee 
By Ettie Stephens Prichard. A “Tus Son or Manrs ANTornErTs.” 
story of a farm in the Middle West "aden ake 
in the 1870’s and of the various ex- "7 2 
Am a Cossacx.” Boris Kamy- 
Longmans 


citing incidents 
the delightful Schofield family. Aa||  senrember b Green) 


Cotes tt Oe “Ancric Txapme.” Philip H. God 
wholesomeness. sell, (Putnam’s.) September. 
———————————————— “Fiaee.” Antonina Valentin. 
AMUSEMENT PARK “Tus Secesr Kinepom: AN Ar- 


GHAN JouRNEY.” Ben James. 
By Reger Garis. A nove reverting (Reynal 4 Hitchcock.) Sep- 











who now makes his home in 


held me to the end. You feel that ICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
: Menton, writes that he is at 


is curious and unusual.”—Phila- | living.”” All of which sounds very 
delphia Inquirer. $2.00 | much like a book we all need. 


fe Archibald MacLeish is doing a 


preface for “Permit Me Voyage,” 

HOLY WEDNESDAY =| Prefnce for, “Permit Me Vos 
By Manuel Galvesz.. One of the/uscript in the 1934 contest of The 
most distinguished novels of the/ Yale Series of Younger Poets, edit- 
ed by Stephen Vincent Benét. The 
volume will be published in Septem- 
ber by the Yale University Press. 
The Yale Series of Younger Poets 
is designed to afford a publishing 











@ “The best-selling non-fic items. ; 
book in the United States.” qgera 
Bak ‘ Paul Horgan, whose first novel, 
pon fe theses “The Fault of. Angels,” won the 
@ “Truly a great story.” Harper Prize novel contest in 1933, 


—The New York Times has delivered to Harper & Brothers 
@ “Deserves to become a clas- the manuscript of his second novel, 
sic.”—N. Y. World-Telegram “No Quarter Given,” which will 
























the New England author, Rose 


weex.y news or | BOOKS and Authors 


Terry Cooke (1827-1892), and would ; 
like to hear from any of .our, 
readers who have letters of that | 
author or who may know any anec- 
dotes about her. 


Ramona Herdman of Harper & 
Brothers has just returned from 
Europe, where she has been visit- 
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will publish later in the Fall, was 
just being published in London, 
with an advance sale of 25,000 
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Mary Pickford makes her début 
as an author in the August Good 
Housekeeping with a short story, 
entitled. ‘“‘Little Liar.” It is the 
story of an orphaned stage child 
who is sent back to the New Hamp- 
shire farm from which her mother 
eloped to marry an actor. 


James Weldon Johnson’s ‘‘Negro 
Americans, What Now?” is to be 











Fila- 

’ the Macmillan Com- 
pany will publish on Aug. 28, tells 
the story, from childhood to old 
age, of an English girl who not 
only chooses a business career, but 
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highly praised “Three Pairs of Silk Stockings.’ $2.00 
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the new novel by 


Stark Young 


Author of “Heaven Trees,” etc. 


“This ripe and beautiful work ... is, in my 
opinion, the best and most completely 
realized novel of the Deep South in the 
Civil War that has yet been written. ... 
‘So Red the Rose’ has, in the true sense 
of that abused word, an epic quality.” 
—€LLEN GLASGOW in The New York 


Herald Tribune $2.50 
A 


First and Last Ring Lardner 


Selected, with an introduttion, by Gilbert Seldes 


SCRIBNER SUCCESSES 
for Your Summer Bookshelf 
Second ‘Big ‘Printing 
two days after publication. 
So Red > 
The Rose 





Containing much of the gayest and liveliest work of a great 
American humorist rescued from newspapers and magazines 
and mostly new in book form. $2.50 





and women in contemporary Russia by the author of the 


The Monkey’s Tail 
by Rebecca Scarlett 


Four eventful years in the life of a girl who determined to live 
her own life in a ‘world made by and for men.” A profoundly 
penetrating study in feminine temperament and psychology 
—and a thoroughly engaging story. $2.50 


a 


High Command in the 


| World War 
by Captain W. D. Puleston, U.S. N. 


An expert observer views through the perspective of the 
years the great leaders of the conflict and explains their suc- 
cesses and failures. A revealing and erigrossing book for the 
general reader, a necessity for the student. With maps. $3.00 


lett 


Among the other Scribner Successes that demand their place 
on your summer bookshelf are TENDER 1S THE NIGHT, 
the new novel by F. SCOTT FITZGERALD, $2.50: THE SAGA 
OF THE COMSTOCK LODE, by GEORGE D. LYMAN, illus- 
trated, $3.50: HAY DIETING: MENUS AND RECEIPTS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS, by JOSEPHINE BOYER and KATH- 
ERINE COWDIN, containing enough luscious repasts to 
make summer—and the whole year—a round of gustatory 
delight, $3.00 (Second Printing): THE EMERALD MURDER 
TRAP, a spine-tickling Paul Savoy murder mystery, by 
JACKSON GREGORY, $2.00. Your bookstore is, selling all 
of them. 





i 
On the Volga 
by Panteleimon Romanof 
Sixteen brilliant stories, ranging from grave to gay, of men 


CHARLES SCRIBNER‘’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Democracy in Europe 


DEMOCRACY AND NATIONAL- 
I8SM IN BUROPE. By Henry L. 
Stimson. 88 A N.S: 

Presse. 


$1.25. 


@ voice that is very earnest, 
that is understanding and that 
carries no trace of impatience, 
cynicism or nationalistic com- 

placence, former Secretary of State 
Henry L. Stimson in this little vol- 
ume endeavors to outline and illu- 


rope have been for centuries strug- 
gling toward freedom and democ- 
racy, and by the light of their past 
to reassure his countrymen as to 
their present aims and probable 
future and so to bespeak toward 
them a more sympathetic and help- 
ful attitude. 

He wants to enable his readers to 


hensive eyes, but one feels sure 
Mr. Stimson would see nothing in 
those events that would make him 
think it necessary to revise in the 


countries that achieved nationhood 
by means of the World War. 

In the first lectures Mr. Stimson 
discusses the nature and origin of 
nationalism, the part it has played 
in aiding the movement toward 


popular government and the influ- 


ence of the war and the peace 
treaties in stimulating the trend 
toward and creating new nations. 
Next he deals with the impact of 
the industrial revolution and the 
consequent modern conditions upon 
this political movement and the en- 
tanglements dfid difficulties engen- 
dered by recent economic events 
for these newly born or newly re- 
organized 


reorganizatio: 

“ig the logical culmination of a hu- 
man movement covering at least 
seven centuries of human effort, 
* * * the product of two forces 
which have accompanied and sup- 
ported each other, one for nation- 
alistic grouping of men related by 
ties of race, language, common cul- 
tare and traditions, and the other 
their desire for freedom of choice, 
life and action in respect to their 
government,”’ and that this latter 
development was the direct child 
of the system that is fundamental 
-for the United States and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. 


The lectures deal, briefly or more 
extensively, with all the important 


Teague of Nations, the post-war 
treaties, but always with a vision 
that is clear and calm and a spirit 
that is equable, just and hopeful. 
He does not believe that the resort 
to autocracy or dictatorship, which 
he thinks to have been due perhaps 
to the desire to find a short cut to 
efficiency, will be permanent or 
even long-lived, but that it will 





ner during the Civil War, was killéd 
at sea at the age of 31 and buried 
off the Cape of Good Hope. His 
cousin, 
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hot to move, you'll be glad you took - 
along some of these famous MODERN 


LIBRARY books... they're so light and 
convenient to handle you can easily tuck 


them in your bag or pockets 


oe. yet each 


is COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED, 
well printed, beautifully bound in limp 


balloon cloth. 


Look over the list now—see how many 


- you've promised yourself to read “some 


day”. You can afford to take several... 
and: you won't even mind if they get 
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Sea and the Jungle..H. M. Tomlinson 
100. Gulliver's Travels, A Tale of 
a Tub, and The Battle of 


101 A Comprehensi gy of 
Seosnal Popag, tery jonndeeitll 

103 ue! * Diary 

104 Wi . Shin” Seorcend 





105 Ancient Man............ H 
106 Wuthering Heights. 
10? Sons and Lovers......... D. H. Lawrence 
110 David 
J 





8 Sister Carrie........... iser 
9 Thus Spake 

Zarathustra ........ Friedrich Nietzsche 
12 Studies in Pessi .....Schopenh 
13 The Way of All Flesh...... Samuel Butler 
15 Jurgen.........-+.- James Branch Cabell 
17 The Mayor of 

Cast Oe ee Thomas Hardy 
19 A Farewell to Arms..Ernest Heming 

Crime of Sylvestre 

sos ewtdecsebseesd Anatole France 





119 Moby Dick 








SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S great story 
which is the moving picture of the year? 
Frances Dee. at the right. is enjoying the 












complete Modern Library edition. 
Ask for #176 
26 The Mikado, The Gondoliers, 121 The Return of the Native. ..Thomas Hardy 
The Pirates of Penzance, 2 123 Up Stream............. Ludwig Lewisohn 
and lolanthe......W. S. Gilbert 127 n Anierican Poetry 
Bovary....... Gustave Flaubert 128 The Rainbow............ D. H. Lawrence 
ee eee ree am 129 The Garden Party... .Katherine Mansfield 
32 Hands Around (Reigen), 131 Vanity Fai? ..... eee .. Thackeray 
Anatol, The 134 The edeal of Richard 
Cockatoo, etc...Arthur Schnitzler Feverel ............. Meredith 
Be eT TO CORT C EES TLE Joseph Conrad 135 Jude the Obscure........ Thomas Hardy 
37 Anna Karenina...........-.-- Leo Tolstoy 138 Romance of Leonardo da a 
7 b hy of Benjamin Frenklin Vinci Mere} 
42 inclai i Lew Wallace 
43 Painted Veils............. 
4% The Mao’ Faicon...Dashiell Hammett 
MF CORUNIS iano c ce cciciewecvcundvas Voltaire 
49 The Life of 
Michelangelo......... John A. Symonds 
5! God's Little Acre....... Erskine Caldwell 
53 Mile. de Maupin...... Theophile Gaytier 
= Oriental Romances 
57 Une Vie and Bel Ami..... De Maupassant 
59 Swann’s Way.......-.---+- Marcel. Proust 
ry oem of Sein ili iy sated 
61 Sanctuary ............. itliam 
+ — Eyre... piercassssd 2 Bronté 
Outline of Psychoana! 
& Camille................ Alexandre Dumas 
71 The Decameron......-......-.- 
72 Tess of the D'Urbervilles. .Thomas Hardy 
76 The Education 
PINE iis. s cn vbivnancen é Henry Adams 
77 PROP AIESI OMAR: Pierre 
7 An Saeed tat 
1 ng 
"he SHOR 6.05 o-x0- i 
2 Best Tales.............. Edger Alwn Poe 
83 The Plays of Oscar Wilde 
{g BOONE ss di sievecnss 5 33 Al Daudet 
85 Manon Lescaut.......... Prevost 
86 The Renaissance............ Walter Pater 
8?'Green Mansions.......... W. H. Hudson 
‘4 oe Scarlet Letter. . Nathaniel 
% Mrs. Dollowey. 2” Vicginie ‘Weal 
7 Leaves of Grass.......... Walt Whitman 





jana Emile Zola 
143 The Three Musketeers. Alexandre Dumas 
Great Detecti i 


144 Fourteen ive Stories 
145 A Portrait of the Artist as a 
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To your bookseller, or 
MODERN LIBRARY. Dept. T. 


20 E. S7th Street. New York City. 
Send me the books whose numbers I have written below. I will pay the post- 
man 95c plus the few cents postage, for each volume ordered. (If you remit 
with your order, books will be sent postpaid. Remittance enclosed $ ____ ) 
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THE FREE 
FISHERS 


The life. of a friend, the 
honor of a lady and the 
‘|| safety of England are 





By John Buchan jj 








the stakes for which 
Nanty Lammas played 
in this gorgeous ro- 
mance of the Napoleonic 
Wars. $2.50 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 

















EXPLORER HOLDS 
WIFE CAPTIVE! 


KENYA, AFRICA— 
Brett Fairways, fa- 
mous African ex- 
plorer, recently mar- 
ried to London’s 
luckiest stenogra- 
pher, Richenda 
Peterson, winner of 
$23;000 Hospital 
Sweepstakes prire, - 
uses big game hunt- ®82TT Famwars 
ing methods in matrimony. He is hold- 
ing her unwilling captive in an unlo- 
cated camp in the ju: 

Florence Riddell has written an 
amazing love ie guaranteed as de- 
lightful summer reading. 

READ . (LIPPINCOTT, $2) 


The Misty 


BY FLORENCE RIDDELL 
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By ISAAC ANDERSON 


Sanpsag Srwistzr. By Phoebe At- 
wood - 204 pp. New 
‘York: W. W. Norton 4 Co. $2. 
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wildest and the cheapest drunk 
all the history of Cape 
some one was sober enough 
two men, one by shooting an 
other by bashing in his head with a 
bottle. And one of the men who 
were killed had been informing va- 
rious people that he was Varney 
Cheyne, the famous writer of de- 
tective stories whose identity had 
been unknown even to his publish- 
ers and his literary agent. Cheyne, 
by the way, is obviously a carica- 
ture of the creator of Philo Vance. 
When the police discover that the 
man they have arrested could not 
possibly have committed the mur- 
ders, the case is turned over to 
Asey Mayo, who quickly finds that 
he is up against the stiffest prob- 
lem of his entire career. The 
trouble is that there are too many 
persons who appear to have had 
both motive and opportunity. Asey 
Proceeds to eliminate them one by 
one until there is-no one left. He 
is almost ready to give up in despair 
when he suddenly sees a possible 
flaw in one of the alibis and 
eventually succeeds in proving just 
how the two crimes were com- 


z 


as 
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310 pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran 4 Co. $2. 


For those who like to read about 
wholesale murder on a scale that 





and a relaxation from his more 
serious work in whatever scientific 





New Mystery Stories: 


field it is that he cultivates. As is 
usually the case in these stories, 
the police are represented chiefly 
by Inspector Hanslet of Scotland 
Yard, a man who is well aware of 
Dr. Priestley’s uncanny ability to 
ferret out the truth and who has 
frequently consulted the scientist 
when his own efforts have failed to 
produce results. 

In the case with which this story 
deals, however, Hanslet is of the 
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York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. . 

This is one of the fifteen volumes 
in ‘‘The Tired Business Man’s Li- 
brary of Adventure, Detective and 
Mystery Novels” that the Appleton- 
Century Company has brought to- 
gether with the laudable purpose of 
providing escape literature for those 
who are weighed down by the cares 
of business. There is nothing like a 
good, red-blooded mystery or ad- 
venture yarn to make one forget, 


_|for the time being, that there is 


such a thing as red ink. 
“Shadows” is a story of Hollywood 
and of motion picture actors, execu- 
tives, scenario writers and lesser 
lights of the screen. The picture 
that is being made has its scene in 
Russia, and many of the actors are. 
natives of that country. Some of 
them are former members of the 
nobility, while others are ardent 
adherents of the new régime. What 
with political enmities, love tangles 
and professional rivalries, there are 
enough motives for murder to fur- 
nish forth a five-foot shelf of de 
tective stories. Consequently, it is 
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Wm. Wister Haines’ 


Here is 2 novel of the men who build the great transmission lines, 
the linemen, who, working within a few inches of “hot wire”, 
live, love, gamble and fight at the same high tension as the monster 
they harness. It is a revelation of the pioneer spirit among a group’ 
who live beside us and yet are unknown. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


Hinninhadtied: sonduihcvurseben-dis telling their friends thy mat 
read GQOD-BYE, MR. CHIPS. “4 masterpiece” — 

classic’’—say Alexander Weollcott aad William Lyon Phelps of James 
Hilton’s exquisite brief life of an English schoolmaster. An Atlantic 
Book. 4th printing. ‘ $1.25 


“More like ‘Soundings’ than 
Mr. Gibbs has written since “thet best 
seller.”—New York World-Telegram. 


A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 


RIVERS 
GLIDE ON 


The story of a father and daughter. “Gibbs lays an enchantment 
upon us so that for the space of time we are reading we actually 
seem to live among his characters.”—The Boston Transcript. 


=) = 





As a choonlele of a life folly and freubly lived, this book is ‘without 
compare”, says the New York Times in its feature review of 
MAGPIES THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NYMPH ERRANT, 
by Lois Vidal, “There probably isn’t another person of her kind who 
can match Miss Vidal’s experiences.” $3.00 


A modern pioneer woman’s account 
of her life among the Navajos to-day. 


Hilda Faunce’s 
DESERT 
WIFE 


With all their worldly goods on a wagon Hilda Faunce and her 
husband set forth into the desert of the Southwest, to an isolated 
Indian trading post—and there she found a life of hardship, danger 
and strange romance that will astonish readers who may think 
that the day of the “pioneer wife” is long past. Illustrations by W. 
Langdon Kihn. $3.00 


Captain George H. Grant is one of the very few real seamen writing 
sea stories to-day. Many of his adventures are woven into his new story, 
CONSIGNED TO DAVY JONES, the tale of the old tramp 


steamer Monarch on a voyage that included fire, mutiny, a stowaway 
murderer and finally a submarine. Illustrated by Gordon Grant. $2.00 


“A fine novel of Old London—excel- 
{ten fiction.”"—New York Herald 

Tribune. 

Philip Lindsay’s 
LONDON 
BRIDGE 5 gM 
and. 

PALLGING cosite cl tae betice sce of Seen 
Scene of 1450, with a historical background, a good deal of scan- 


a en ne ee 
drama to finish.”—New York Sun. 





Among the few novels of the year that must not be missed is Louis- 
Ferdinand Céline’s JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE 
MEGHT, the odyssey of an under dog. The New Republic calls it 
“A masterpiece that has to be read.” 2nd printing. 
If you are out of town for the summer tear out this advertisement, check the books 
you want, and mail it to your bookseller. He will see that you get them promptly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ¢ BOSTON 











$2.50 
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Realism in Religion 


BARTH 18 BNOUGH. An Besay in 
Realism. Baker 


Brownell. 323 peng York: 
$3.50. 


Harper & Brothers. 
TO considered religion to 
be an acceptance of all our 
- duties as divine commands, 
an interpretation that ob- 
viously falls far short of the de- 
mands of modern logic. Matthew 
Arnold’s view that religion is moral- 
ity touched by emotion, Bosanquet’s 
notion that it is union with the 
supreme good in the faith that is 
also will, Warde Fowler’s belief 
that it is the effective desire to be 
in right relationship to the Power 
manifesting itself in the universe, 
Durant Drake’s description of it as 
a loyalty to one’s finest ideals, all 


porary Thought in Northwestern 
University, here offers yet another 
attempt to define this elusive con- 
cept. . 

In a singularly rich and melodious 
prose he presents a series of verbal 
pictures of human life and then 
Proceeds to elaborate on each of 
them, in some such way as a 
learned preacher expounds a para- 
ble. He tells us that religion is a 
way of seeing, that it is identity 
somehow with being, that it is some- 
thing you are and not something 
you do, that it has nothing to do 
with God, for ‘‘God is a theoretical 
Being that mén accept in modern 
times mainly as a way to give au- 
thority to values."’ 

Religion, he says, is integrative, 
a whole moment of being, not per- 
manent in the individual, neither 
subjective nor objective, neither ra- 
tional nor emotional, neither a quest 
nor a way of improvement. He as- 
sumes it. to be neither capable of 
rational analysis nor susceptible of 
being concretized in an ecclesiasti- 
cal system: 
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ism and older forms of Christianity. 
In more than one place the author 
writes of Calvinism as if it were 
typical of all the centuries of Chris- 


mon man who looks out on the 


forth for the permanent possession 
of what he conceives to be the su- 
preme and eternal good. For the 
realization of that intensely human 


Norwegian Letter 
( Continued from Page 8 ) 


world with its dazzling phenomenon 





has he misied his commentators? | 
At any rate, it is not in Homer that | 
we learn that Sweden once had a! 
king known as Charlies John XIV ' 
(where is John the thirteenth or, | 
indeed, John the fourth?). or that | 
Tycho Brahe was the one Brahe| 
known outside -of Sweden (why | 
shouldn't he be since he was a 
Danish astronomer?) or that the 
famous astronomical clock in Lund | 
Cathedral is a convenient peg on 
which to hang a whole chapter deal- | 
ing with the inventive genius of the | 
Swedes (they are brilliant inventors | 
but who was the original maker of | 





amb in his Bosom 


is the best selling novel in the United States, as reported 
by the eighty-six leading booksellers 


was awarded the Pulitzer Prize as “The best novel pub- — 
lished during the year by an American author” 


amb in his Bosom 


has gone through eighteen large printings in three 
months and sales of more than a thousand copies a day 
are frequent 


amb in his Bosom 


displaced “Anthony Adverse” as the national best seller 
and has maintained the lead nationally for the last 
five weeks. 
And that is why we urge you to buy 
and keep this magnificent novel 


Caroline Mille 


HARPER &% BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
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Hoff’s business is diplomatically to 
collect. But Serafanopopoulos is 
elusive. He turns up temporarily, 
with 2 personally escorted batch of 
twenty noisy American tourists, all 
women. He marries one of them, 
though he already has a wife, and 
then is off again, abandoning his 
tour. Hoff, at a loose end, devotes 
himself to the wealthy Hennikers, 
George and Trina. He tries to sell 
George racquets, but George is a 
cricket fan who tries to organize 
the natives for his own game. With 
the business of making love to 
George’s wife Hoff is more suc- 
cessful. The situation is compli- 
cated when Riddington and Hoff’s 
uncle, Wiggington, arrive on the 
scene. And all the while Hoff is 
trying to get started on his novel. 

The book is flippant, fantastic, 
light-minded and fairly amusing. 
To any one who knows about crick- 
et the description of the peasants 
of Prk playing their version of the 
game must be entertaining bur- 
lesque. The aythor pokes fun 
amiably at all his characters, the 
Italian hotel-keeper, the Yugoslav 
man-of-all-work, the visiting Brit- 
ishers (who go in for bird-wateh- 
ing), the sight-seeing Americans, 
the unscrupulous Greek. Mr. Hoff 
takes his story lightly and the read- 
er must do the same. 


Education of Sandra 
THE MONKEY’S TAIL. By Re- 
becca Scarlett. 406 pp. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50. 
HATEVER the nature of wo- 
Man may be like in actual- 
ity—and there is a persistent, 
age-old notion that it is something 
essentially mysterious and incom- 
prehensible—feminine character, as 
portrayed in most works of fiction, 
is either a pale reflection of mascu- 
line character, or a convenient 
complement to it. Now and then, 
_however, there emerges a novelist, 
not rily a . who is 
bent on finding out what women 
are really like, and wherein they 
differ profoundly and fundamen- 
tally from men. This seems to have 
been Miss Rebecca Scarilett’s inten- 
tion in ‘“‘The Monkey's Tail.”’ 

The book derives its title from a 
quotation about woman: ‘The 
Arabs of Algeria say outright that 
she is an evil creature and a spoil- 
joy * * * because God made her out 
of the tail of a monkey.” Sandra 
Ladd, the heroine of the piece, is 
almost as strange as the recipe 
sounds. When the story opens 
Sandra is a high school girl in up- 
State New York. She is attractive 
in an odd fashion, without being 
beautiful, and is regarded by most 
people as stupid because she has no 
taste for study, and prefers listen- 
ing to talking, and silence to either. 

Quite a few men had the impulse 
to educate Sandra and to lend her 
self-improving books. Forrest Craig 
lent her Schopenhauer and dis- 
coursed to her upon his future tri- 
umphs as an architect, and resisted 
the impulse to fall in love with her, 
as he felt himself about to do. Win- 
ston Perrot, the earnest young pas- 
tor, lent her more godly works, and 
talked to her about the destiny of 
her soul. Sandra neglected to read 
the books, and pursued her own 
secret thoughts while they talked 
to her, and fell very simply and 
naturally in love with Forrest 
Craig, and extracted a_ silent 
amusement from Perrot’s pomposi- 
ties. 

All Sandra wanted was to be hap- 
py, and she was admirably fitted 
by nature to enjoy the kind of hap- 
piness her grandmother described 
to her—a happiness of which men, 
with all their devotion to solemn 
thinking, could not conceive. Men 
might be jolly, in an uneasy kind 
of way, or boisterous; but of real 








men. ‘You'll see us when we're 
alone * * * left alone, old maids or 
widows * * * when we've let go of 
vanity a little with the years and 


Works of 


quit trying to impress the boys. 
Then it comes back, the foolish, 
natural sunshine we were made of. 
Just plain happy * * * like the 
birds.” — . 

So Sandra drifted contentedly 
along, digging in her grandmoth- 
er’s garden, and thinking with her 
heart, or her viscera, instead of 
her brain, until her accidental se- 
duction by Winston Perrot. The 
young minister, overcome with re- 
morse when he realized what a 
couple of drinks and blind propin- 
quity had caused him to do, of- 
fered to marry her if worst came 
to worst—as it presently did. For- 
rest Craig, who was an exceedingly 
proper youth and deeply shocked by 
her plight, also offered to marry 
her. But Sandra, who had con- 
sulted her grandmother, accepted 
neither of these proffered solutions. 

She didn’t want to marry either 
of them under the circumstances, 
but she did want her baby; and 
so she went to New York and got 
a job, and made due preparations 
for. motherhood. What happens to 
Sandra's baby, and how she ac- 
quires another in place of it, and 
interferes in the destiny of a play- 
wright, and helps to write a Broad- 
way theatrical hit, and loses her 
adopted baby, and gets the man 
she had wanted all the time—all 
this makes an amusing, though 
somewhat implausible tale. 

‘‘The Monkey’s Tail’ is adroitly 
written and quite diverting in its 
way. Whether or not Sandra her- 
self is the pure and quintessential 
female her author would have us 
believe is a matter the reader must 
decide for himself. To the present 
reviewer it seems that she has been 
constructed on a rather too simple 
formula—a formula obtained by re- 
versing all the traditionally mascu- 
line qualities and applying them 
without dilution. 

Marcaret WALLACE. 


Three People 


BROTHERS AND LOVERS. By 
John Hampson. 246 pp. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
$2.50 


LTHOUGH “Saturday Night at 
the Greyhound” must rest viv- 
idly in the memory of those 

who read it, they will be completely 
unprepared for this new novel by 
John Hampson. For only by such 
vague traits as his studied simplic- 
ity of style and his fondness for 
writing about common people can 
the same pen be traced. His first 
novel was a harsh and even sensa- 
tional story of the conflict of bent 
and evil natures; it was terse and 
dramatic in technique, confining its 
action to twelve hours in the smoky 
bar of the Greyhound Inn, and it 
was concerned with the external 
manifestation of the violent pas- 
sions of many characters. ‘‘Broth- 
ers and Lovers,” quite to the con- 
trary, is a simple, gently flowing 
story of the psychological relation- 
ship of three people; its theme is 
delicately illumined by the good 

of its characters and by the com- 
fortable, homely details of their 
lives. 

It was published in England un- 
der the far better title of ‘Strip 
Jack Naked,’ for the comparison 
implied by the American title can 
only be invidious. Superficially, of 
course, there is the parallel between 
the love of Ted Borlay for his 
brother Alf, and the relation of 
Paul Morel to his mother. But the 
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proud of their independence of wo- 
men. All three can scrub, mend, 
wash and cook, but it is Ted’s de- 
votion to his elder brother and his 
love of fussing around and doing 
things for him that develops in him 
most highly these feminine capabil- 


it into his head to marry and bring 
a woman into the house again. 
The boys resented the intrusion, 


Alf did not thrust him away. 
Through the quiet lapsing of the 
days we can see arising the ugly 
and inevitable question of what Ted 
will do when Alf, now a husky young 
lorry driver, fond of action and life 
out of doors, finds himself a woman. 
Ted, with an unerring instinct for 
self-torment, senses when that time 
has arrived. He determines to hate 
the woman with whom his brother 
is ‘‘walking out,’ but matters are 
complicated by Laura’s pregnancy. 
The necessary advancement of the 
date of the marriage precipitates 
a crisis; but only a few days before 
the wedding Alf is thrown from his 
motorcycle and killed. Ted’s de- 
votion and constancy live on after 
his brother’s death. Some inner 
logic drives him to marry Laura to 
be near his brother’s child, the most 
tangible relic of him in this world. 
Then suddenly he finds he has be- 
come as dependent upon her as 
ever he was on Alf. The normalcy 
of this relationship displaces the 
abnormalcy of the old one, and 


Alf’s child and his love in his own 

right for Laura. Hampson subtly 

and delicately implies that those 

strange habits of body and mind 

acquired in a motherless childhood 

have at last found a normal and 
outlet. 

‘Brothers and Lovers’’ cannot be 
called a psychological novel be- 
cause the action is carried on ez- 
ternally by iricidents which only 

the internal conflict in 
Ted's mind. Because of this, we 
have the feeling of insubstan- 
tiality which we hinted at in the 
comparison with Lawrence. Per- 
haps we get this impression be- 
cause the novel is short and there 
is very little body to carry the com- 
plexity of the human relationships. 
But we must not demand too much; 
it is enough that we leave 
“Brothers and Lovers’’ with the 
knowledge that one sick mind has 
been cured and that goodness and 
compassion in the human heart can 
be portrayed today without sickly 
sentimentality. 

Harotp Srraves. 





For the Defense 
THE WOMAN HE CHOSE. By J. 
H. Wallis. 314 pp. New York: 
B. P. Dutton 4 Co. $2. 
T is difficult to understand why 


Mr. Wallis has previously written 
several stories of that type. ‘‘The 
Woman He Chose” has murder as 
its theme, it is true, and the first 
half of the book deals with the trial 
of a woman who is accused of hay- 
ing murdered her husband, but it 
is not a “clue mystery,” for there 
are-no clues leading to the solution. 
There is a mystery.of sorts, but it 
is cleared up in quite another way. 
What is even more important, the 


-| interest of the story lies not -so 


much in the mystery as in the 
problem that confronts Will Drake, 
the lawyer for the defense. 

Briefly, the story is this: Will 
Drake, partner in a law firm 
founded by his father and a mem- 
ber of one of the leading families 
of Marinique (Dubuque), Iowa, is 
asked to undertake the defense of 
Florabelle Muellich, accused of 
slaying her husband with a ham- 
mer. He interviews Mrs. Muellich 
in her cell, is convinced of her in- 
nocence, takes on the case and wins 
a@ verdict of “‘not guilty.”” During 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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( Continued from Page 10 ) 


long-extinct relative of the anthro- 
poid apes. Mr. Wood Jones, in his 
book, “Man's Place Among the 
Mammals,”’ contended that man has 
been derived not from any early ape 
at all but from a far older and 
long-extinct branch of the primates. 
In this collection of his lectures Mr. 
Gregory reviews and discusses the 
arguments and material of Mr. 
Wood Jones in support of his con- 
tention, finding that his entire ar- 
gument is based upon the postulate 
that the trends of evolution are ir- 
reversible. Against this, he con- 
tends that the facts of palaeontol- 
ogy and anatomy show that the 
directions of evolution do change 
and that its earlier trends are often 
overlaid or replaced by later drifts. 


Travels With a Donkey 


*' DONKEYING THROUGH SEVEN 


STATES. By Dyrus Cook. Deco- 
orated by Hdith A. Roberts. 55 


TARTING from the artist col- 

ony of Woodstock, N. Y., in 

September, 1932, Mr. Cook, his 
wife, and their donkey, Jack, jour- 
neyed on foot southward across 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, 
Virginia and North Carolina as far 
as Southern Pines. The donkey 
carried the camping equipment and 
Mr. and Mrs. Cook made the trip 
pay for itself by lecturing about it 
and showing pictures they had 
taken to audiences anywhere, in 
private homes, in local halls, in ga- 
rages, any kind of place that came 
handy and didn’t cost anything. 
Mostly their listeners seemed to 
pay anything they felt like or noth- 
ing at all. Sometimes they talked 
for their suppers and sometimes 
hospitable village folk, glad of the 
opportunity to see and talk with 
some one from somewhere elsé, 
made them welcome for as long 
as they wanted to stay. They bar- 
tered for their expenses on the way 
back, offering their ‘‘lecture, hand- 
wrought jewelry, pastel sketches, 
and skill with axe and manure-fork 
in exchange for bed and board.” 
They reached Woodstock again 
early in May, 1983, having put just 
eight months into their journey. 
Mr. Cook’s account ‘of their expe- 
riences day by day tells of their 
road encounters, .their reactions to 
their ever-changing environment, 
the attitudes toward them of the 
people among whom they moved 
and some of the thoughts all these 
things inspired. His spirit is always 
good-humored, sometimes he is face- 
tious and he has a sense of humor 
that is frequently in evidence. It 
was a rare sort of gypsying trip, a 
unique adventure that proved how 
easily that kind of thing can be 
done in these prosaic United States, 
and how much enjoyment can be 
got out of it. 


Wind and Water 


OCEAN WAVES AND KINDRED 


GEOPHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 
By Vaughan Cornish. Additional 
Notes by Harold Jeffreys. Tus- 
trated from photographs by the 
author. 164 pp. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $3.75. 
R. CORNISH’S book affords 
a striking example of that 
impelling, driving urge that 
sends the scientist upon his quest 
for facts, that demands of him the 
most careful and constant atten- 
tion to whatever he has set out 
to study and the minutest observa- 
tion of its phenomena, giving him 
no rest except as he thus keeps 
himself absorbed. Thus ate the 
frontiers of science advanced and 
the ignorance of yesterday made 
the. knowledge of today. Mr. Cor- 
nish is an Englishman who some 
forty years ago found a beautiful 
and secluded spot on the south 
coast of England that seemed to 
him a most attractive place to live. 


beach and the wave processions of 


grossed in his research, and after 
a few years the desire to pursue 


vestigating, 
waves and their action in water, 
snow and sand. 


I have never again 
Cornish] 


Trent; and of leaping wa in 
the rapids of Niagara. 

Of these things he tells in this 
book, which summarizes the results 
of his observations. But he tells 
of them as the observing scientist, 


.|in the terms of science, for the 


reading and study of other scien- 
tists concerned with the processes 
of nature and the action of the ele- 
ments. He studied ‘minutely the 
action of the wind upon the desert 
sands of Egypt and Arabia, he trav- 
eled to Canada to observe closely 
under many conditions the action 
of the wind upon snow-covered 
wastes and he made long sea voy- 
ages to see and measure and make 
notes upon the action of the wind 
as it blows up waves on the ocean. 
He made measurements of waves 
from a ship hove-to during a storm, 
studied the sea-room required for 
the full development of waves, the 
steepness of waves on oceans, in- 
land seas and lakes, observed sub- 
aqueous sand waves, studied roll 
waves and tidal bores and many 
other things. The illustrations 
from his own photographs are strik- 
ing and beautiful. 

In his chapter of ‘Additional 
Notes’’ Harold Jeffreys considers 
the phenomena presented by Mr. 
Cornish from the theoretical stand- 
point. Mr. Cornish, he says, has 
obtained ‘“‘a larger quantity of ob- 
servational material than any other 
worker on the subject,”” and this 
material he discusses and explains 
in its relation to the theories and 
principles of hydrodynamics. 


Plans for Small Boats 
SMALL BOAT BUILDING. + 4 Ea 
win Monk. Ilustrated. 107 pp. 
New York: Charles 

Sons. : 
ED for the instruction 
and guidance of the amateur, 
the man who wants to build his 
own boat, Mr. Monk’s book, a beau- 
tifully made, large quarto voiume, 


ing, with the use for which each 
wood is best fitted, and advises 
about other materials needed. He 
gives ample counsel about ‘‘the as- 
sembling,” the lofting or ‘laying 
down,”” and for the successive 
stages of the work. A chapter deal- 
ing with miscellaneous matters of- 
fers reminders and advice about a 
great variety of things. Then come 
the designs, plans and advice con- 
cerning the construction of each of 
the sixteen boats. In these plans 
he says that his purpose has been 
“to produce a nice-appearing design 
that in every way looks the part, 
but with simplicity of construction 





the dry sand driven by the wind. 





always kept in mind.’ Many of the 


Scribner’s | of daily journals in all parts of the 
yeountry. The several important 


. | what methods it might be developed 


. | with description of how chain or 


_] interesting sections is that which 


methods and details described are 
in everyday, use, the author says, ! 
in boat yards, and he adds that they | 
are applicable to any small boat 
designs. 


. 

All About Radio | 

80-0-0-0 YOU’RE GOING ON. 
THE AIR! and THE 


RADIO 

SPEECH PRIMER. By Robert | 

West.. 215 pp. New York: ! 

Rodin Publishing Company, Inc. | 
$1.75. 

“A LL about radio here!’’ So 
might a “barker” of books 
seek to attract the curious 

about this volume. For any one 

interested in any phase of radio, | 
whether in front of the microphone 

or behind it or as audience ‘‘fans,"’ | 
will find his special viewpoint dealt | 

with and will have his own horizon . 

widened considerably by informa- | 

tion about all the other aspects. Mr. | 

West, who is director of the Radio ' 

Arts Guild of America, assistant 

director of the League for Public 

Discussion and a _ specialist in 

speech pathology, has been brought | 

into close touch with radio and 
broadcasting problems and has 
made himself familiar with all that 
goes on in broadcasting studios and 
stations. His book, he says, was 
written especially for the vast radio 
public. And if there is anything 
that public wants to know about 
its favorite form of entertainment 
which it cannot find inside the vol- 
ume the explanation probably will 
be that it is some development so 
new that it had not yet been tried 
out before the book’s publication. | 

For, considering its size, it is re- 

markably comprehensive. 

In the early chapters Mr. West 
plunges at once into what must be 
faced by any one who wants to ‘‘go 
on the air’’—the first steps, the 
audition, the test of facing the 
microphone, and so on. He is very 
frank about all this and paints no 
easy path. Perhaps one out of a 
thousand applicants may qualify as 
needfully talented, and then have 
to wait many, many months before 
an opening develops.. He quotes 
a director of auditions as saying 
that the competition constantly 
grows keener. There are chapters 
on radio speech, both faulty and 
correct, and explanation of why it 
is so. What the author calls ‘‘the 
radio fan’s best friend,’’ the radio 
editor, gets a section in which there 
are quotations from recent and sig- 
nificant comment by radio editors 


phases of radio service, music, edu- 
cation, news, religion, drama, 
comedy, are all treated concisely to 
show what the status is in each 
field, what the public seems to 
want in it, along what lines and by 


and what its possibilities are. The 
advertising sponsor gets the story 
of his rise in radio briefly narrated, 


network broadcasting is worked 
out, how programs are built, what 
sales success is won. Mr. West 


gives a short chapter to women and |. 


the success they have won on the 
radio and makes a special plea for 
their admission to the circle of 
radio announcers. One of the most 


deals with public men as broadcast- 
ers, why some succeed and others 
fail in winning and holding their 
audiences, and sets forth the im- 
portance of the microphone ag a 
factor not yet fully appreciated as 
a molder of public opinion. The 
author sets President Roosevelt 
and Premier Ramsay MacDonald 
far ahead of all other public men 
in their diction and effectiveness as 
broadcasters. . 





Looking into the future and try- 
ing to foresee what the develop-| 
ment of radio will be Mr. West’ 
envisages possible achievements of | 
the highest consequence, both na- | 
tional and international. He thinks | 
it is today ‘“‘at the crossroad’’ and 
that the question will soon have to 
be decided whether it will continue 
as a private or be} 





brought under governmental con- 
trol. 
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BY AN IMMORTAL 


Thomas Mann’s 


JOSEPH > 
AND HIS BROTHERS 


“It is a rich and profound novel full of learn- 
ing... and full also of a large and generous 























































John Collier 


Author of “His Monkey Wife” 
DEFY THE FOUL FIEND 


“Gay and salacious in the style of Candide 

with some of the solid virtues of Tom Jones. 

A compound of the good-humored picaresque 

and the shockingly satirical with a new and 
piquant sauce in Mr. Collier's elegant style. 

Recommended as the pleasantest of mid- 

_ summer night's entertainment.”—N. Y. Times. 

400 Pages. $2.50 

«x 


SHOLOKHOV'S 
And. 


Quiet Flows 
The Don 


The Great Cossack Novel 


“,++Should be taken to American hearts 
along with “Growth of the Soil” and “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” — N. Y. Times 

4th Printing. 760 Pages. . $3.00 





*« 
H. G. Wells’ 


SEVEN FAMOUS NOVELS | 


Your summer's reading in one big volume, 

460,000 words. Includes: The Time Machine, 

The Island of Dr. Moreau, The Invisible Man, 

The War of the Worlds, The First Men in the 

Moon, The Food of the Gods, In the Days of 

the Comet. $2.75 
4 


BENJAMIN APPEL’S 


Brain Guy 


A novel about a gangster leader—the man 
the tough guys.obey. “Will carry you along 
whether you like it or not.”—N. Y. Times. 

* $60 Pages. $2.50 


*« 


By Langston Hughes 
The WAYS of WHITE FOLKS 


Hughes masters humor, pathos, terror, satire.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune. 248 Pages. $2.50 
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the trial he has fallen in love with 
his client, who is an extraordinarily 
beautiful woman, but not his social 
or intellectual equal. Six months, 
to a day, after the death of her first 
husband they are married. They 
are happy together, but Drake 
realizes more and more that their 
love is a purely physical passion 


and that, mentally or spiritually, |) 


they have nothing in common. Then 
Florabelle confesses to him that she 
did kill her first husband and tells 
him why she did it. The inevitable 
tragedy that follows is lightened, 
for Drake, by the suggestion of 
future happiness with a woman 
more suited to be his wife. 
story has merit, but not of the sort 
that mystery fans are looking for. 


An Orczy Romance 


A SPY OF NAPOLEON. By Bar- 
oness Orczy. 338 pp. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 
ARONESS ORCZY’S fame de- 

pends in the main on her stir- 
ring romances of the French 

Revolutionary period, the most 

memorable being the Scarlet Pim- 

pernel stories. While faithful to 
her milieu of French nobility, she 
has in this latest novel used a his- 
torical setting of a later date, the 
action covering the last years of 

Napoleon III's reign. Long after 

the second empire’s débacle the 

Duchess de Lanoy, a stately and 

exquisitely charming grande dame 

of the old school, recounted to the 
author the tale here set forth. 

At the Pavillon Solferino, a fash- 
ionable cabaret in Lyons, one eve- 
ning in 1868 Vicomte Gerard Paul 
de Lanoy, younger brother of His 
Majesty’s Grand Marshal, the Duke 
de Lanoy, sat drinking champagne 
with his boon companion, Pierre du 
Pont-Croix, and other male friends 
of equally noble pedigree. Gerard 
was one of the empire’s jeunesse 
doree, rich, handsome, athletic—a 
man’s man, but adored by the 
ladies. Some day he would marry 
Pierre’s sister, a nice insipid giri 
brought up in the straitjacket of 
the conventional jeune fille. Mean- 
while her intended availed himself 
of his privilege to pay tender court 
to the beauties of both worlds. 

That night there occurred two in- 
cidents seemingly of the most trivial 
nature, yet they changed the course 
of Gerard’s life. When Their Maj- 
esties, who were sojourning at 
Lyons during the course of a tour 
of the nation, at last entered the 
imperia’ box, the Empress hap- 
pened to drop her handkerchief. 


Lorendana, at the end of her act 
tossed a rose at Gerard. Angrily 
he ground it under his and 
turned his back on 


Gerard would not have been among 
the crowd at a “‘traitor’s’’ 


attempt to shield him, held incomu- 
nicado for five days and 
the viper Toulon, Gerard 
weakened. Though he had 
friends’ 
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Exposition through the reminis- 
cences of a minor figure as re- 
counted to the author results in a 
diminution of vividness; in using 
this narrative device Baroness 
Orczy has not made the best of her 
material. However, there are some 
excellent descriptions of life in the 
exclusive circles of empire aristoc- 
racy, and the author is notably suc- 
cessful in evoking the atmosphere 
of the period. 


The Three Mesquiteers 

THE SINGING SCORPION. By 
William Colt Mac. . S11 pp. 
New York: C 


"[ "vinta Colt MacDonalt has peb- 
liam Colt MacDonald has pub- 
lished about the exploits of his 


sodes, more action, adventure, sus 
pense and genuine excitement than 
either of its predecessors. 

Riding down into the Rio Grande 
country, the Three Mesquiteers 
stumble upon a mysterious message 
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A note of mysticism is furnished 
by an Indian holy man known as 
the Swastika Sadhu, a vision of 
whose white-robed figure appears to 
the harried pair whenever they find 

in a seemingly inex- 
tricable tangle. Solemnly standing 
with a red swastika burning on his 
breast, he always points the way to 
escape. 

While Gray is held prisoner, be- 
ing exquisitely tortured to make 


the clutches of Alam Khan by the 
stratagems of Shireen, his favorite, 
who becomes Diana’s protectress. 
All, of course, comes right in: the 
end, but the way in which the young 
couple cheat the Cobra of his prey 
against tremendous odds keeps the 
reader on tenterhooks. 

A delightful feature of the book 
is the conversation of the Oriental 


Pre-War Moscow 


NEVER WITHOUT YOU. By 
Achmed Abdullah. 296 pp. New 
Sag Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 


GAY cosmopolite, equally at 


young man dared to interpolate 


“Red” from Siberia. . 
Agatha Gray, Hugh’s cousin, 
lived in the ducal palace of 
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der to eliminate a presumptuous 
common. Then the World War 
supervened to make the prospect 
of a realization of love's dreams 
Victoria sacrificed her love on the 
altar of patriotism; and when ‘the 
United States entered the fray, be- 
hold her poetic music teacher trans- 
formed into a hard-boiled army cap- 
tain! Of course, through war and 
revolution love would find a way. 


On Secret Service 


THE KING IN CHECK. By Talbot 
Mundy. 248 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. $2. 

ERE is another .tale (and a 
pretty slender one) of Mr. 
Mundy’s leading stock char- 
acter, Jimgrim, or James Schuyler 

Grim, American Secret Service 

agent in the Near East. This time 

he is in the employ of the British 
in Jerusalem, just after the peace 
conference that wronged and dis- 
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of “THE WATER GIPSIES” writes 
the gayest satire of the year—-the 
maliciously readable story of two 
young people in search of a decent 
divorce — very entertaining —"A 
naked and superb thrust against 
stupidity,’ says Christopher Morley 


<A. P. Herbert’s 


HOLY 


new 44 
novel 


Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
for August ($2.80) 





And be sure not to miss... 


AMERICAN SONG by Paul Engle. Voiceotanew 
in American literature,“’ Stephen 


poems—filled with 


SWEET LAND by Lewis Gannett. The N.Y. Her- 
ald-Tribune’s popular reviewer tells the story ofa 


month's happy holiday exploring America by car 

j et et rates Cre tene- $2 
CATHEDRAL by T. S. Stribling. 

A Pulitzer Winner's great novel of the 

modern South in dramatic flux. 50 

Depression. $2.50 


man’s courageous war against 
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By PHILIP BROOKS 


HE starting point of modern 
astronomy was the publica- 
tion of the monumental work 
by Copernicus which first an- 
nounced the solar system known 
by the author’s name. His book, 
published in Latin at Nuremberg in 
1543, bore the title, ‘‘De Revolu- 
tionibus Orbium Celestium, etc.” 
It had been completed as early as 
1530, but only toward the end of his 
life could Copernicus be prevailed 
upon to give it to the press. In 
1542 he was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy which paralyzed his right 
side. On May 24, 1543, the first 
printed copy of his book reached 
him at Frauenberg. The author 
barely managed to touch it with 
his hand a few hours before 
he died. ‘‘His memory gone and 
his faculties all obscured, it could 
only be said he seemed to know 
what it was he touched.”’ 

A phenomenon in the history of 
astronomy in England during the 
last half of the sixteenth century 
is the rapid growth of popular 
knowledge of the Copernican theory 
of the universe. Historians of 
science are inclined to give . the 
credit to the Italian martyr-philoso- 
pher, Giordano Bruno, and to Wil- 


lish scientist of note tv lend his sup- 
port to the Copernican system. But 
Bruno, who visited England from 
1583 to 1585, spoke no English and 
all his works printed in London 
were in Latin or Italian. It is now 
agreed by scholars that he exerted 
little influence outside of a very 
limited circle. Gilbert’s great work, 
“De Magnete,’’ appeared first in 
1600 and in Latin, and he insisted 
only on the daily rotation of the 
earth and ignored almost entirely 
the question of its annual revolu- 
tion. 


ees 
ISTORIANS of the period have 
overlooked among other things 
the strong vernacular tradi- 
tion among important English scien- 
tists and the fact that the average 
sixteenth-century Englishman owed 
whatever understanding he had of 
the new Copernican system to the 
popular works written in English. 


a definite reference to Copernicus 
is Robert Recorde’s “Castle of 
Knowledge,”’ published in 1556.. The 
other English Copernicans most fre- 
quently cited are John Dee and 
John Field, but their commentaries 
appeared in Latin and in a work 


from Dr. Edwin P. Hubble of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, who also loaned them a num- 
ber of scarce books from his li- 
brary. Most valuable of all was the 
existence in the Huntington Library 
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on Rare 


Books 





outstanding treatise on the subject. 
It appeared originally in 1576 in a 
new edition of the ‘“‘Prognostica- 
tion everlastinge’’ of his father, 
Leonard Digges. It is a short essay 
entitled: “A Perfit Description of 
the Caelestiall Orbes, according to 
the most aunciente doctrine of the 


Demonstrations approved.”’ 
ees 
T least six other editions of the 
A« * with the 
additic by Thomas Digges 
were printed by the year 1605. 


and 1605 editions. They are repre- 
sented by only one or two exam- 
apiece, often imperfect, and it 


in any edition before 1592. In the 
article in the Huntington ' Library 
Bulletin, the capable argument ad- 
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